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THE STAMP 


All Warper Manufacturers 
use Allen Beams for All Speeds 


All manufacturers of Cotton Warpers 
approve of Allen High Speed Cotton Warper Beams and 
have adopted them as standard equipment. There are several 
reasons why:—1. Allen Beams will run at any speed—from 
100 to 1,000 yards per minute—and deliver a perfect warp 
every time. 2. Scientific construction and balancing elimi- 
nate any danger of collapsing barrels, breaking heads, or 
wobbling at any speed. 3. Allen Beams are lighter, easier 
to handle, because they are made of wood. 4. Allen barrels 
will not get out-of-round, and Allen Wooden Heads will 
not chip or splinter under any normal condition. It is a fact 
that no warp has ever been lost due to failure of any Allen 


High Speed Cotton Warper Beam. 
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Below: Animated display of parts 
of a Draper Loom shown at the 
New Departure ¢ rhibit at Southern 
Textil Exposition, Greenville, S.C 
Note treadle roll bearing. A focal 
point of lively imterest. 


THE FAST SUCCESSFUL BAL! BEARING TREADLE ROU 
oped by NEW DEPARTURE cand DRAPE 


Hundreds of practical mill men expressed 
enthusiasm for this first successful anti-friction 


cam or Treadle Roll Bearing, developed by 


New Departure and Draper. 


“4 


Heavily proportioned to absorb shock, self- 


sealed against lint and lubricated-for-life, it 


[ practically eliminates shut-downs for roll re- 
placement-—inereases cam life and reduces flash 
fire hazard. Made by New Departure, sold by 


Draper. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS ww, 
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Whitin Machine Works + 
Whitinsville. Mass.. U.S. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


FAMILIAR STORY is that of the old colored 

preacher whose obsession was baptism. No 

matter what his text or subject, this was 

always the major content of his discourse. 
His weary congregation determined to find a text 
which would lead in other directions, and for this 
purpose selected Genesis 1:1, In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” But the zealous 
prophet was undaunted. It goes on to say, bred ren,” 
he announced, ‘dat de yearth was waste and void: 
and darkness was upon de face o' de deep; and de 
spirit of God moved upon de face 0 de waters 
which brings me to my subject.” 

| do not admit being quite so single-minded as 
that on the subject of research in industry; though | 
have tried to express recently my settled conviction 
that a whole-hearted thorough-going program of 
research conducted by the textile industry on a broad 
front transcends every other basic need under today's 
conditions; and that only by such a program can we 
assure the perpetuity and comparative prosperity of 
the industry. 

It will not be easy to obtain such a concerted 
effort. In a sense we do not really have a single tex- 
tile industry, but instead a large group of textile in- 
dustries, some hardly realizing the existence of the 
others in the factory or in the markets. They make 
products as unlike as veilings and carpets, as shoe 
string and broadcloth, as baby dresses and opera 
house curtains. From the dawn of history to the 
twentieth century textiles consisted only of the nat- 
ural fibers of cotton. wool, silk or linen: but now 
research laboratories have developed commercial 
yarns from glass, milk, rubber, oil, salt, air, water, 
wood and coal, by processes which exude spider web 
hlaments after the manner of fine wire from molten 
metal, to be hardened and spun into yarn for the 
looms and the knitter. Textiles of amazing variety 
and use, woven from man-made fibers, are in such 
quantity production that their competition with farm- 
grown fibers appears certain to bring about economic 


west E ditoria | 


results beyond calculation and to seriously upset do- 
mestic and foreign relations the world over. 

It has been estimated that more than 200,000 prod- 
ucts entirely new to man have come from chemical 
laboratories since 1914. The benefits Howing to the 
people from the great laboratories are as real as they 
are apparent. However exalted the political promise 
of the good things of the world. improvement of the 
physical and social aspects of the nation must ultt- 
mately come from the laboratories. Only a cursory 
glance at what is taking place in the world today ts 
needed to impress upon a thinking man the impor- 
tance of constant search for new products and proc- 
esses. And new products and processes will be 
equally important to take up the slack of men, money 
and materials when our present emergency shall have 
ended. Asa nation, and as an industry, we should be 
spending ten—even a hundred times as much for 
research as we are. 

| believe that the textile industry should welcome 
these new fibers, and use them for all they are worth. 
Whatever our attitude, however, it is a condition we 
face and not a theory. We are in much the same 
situation as the earnest young man who announced 
to Thomas Carlyle that he had decided to “just 
accept the universe as it 1s.” “Egad,” returned Car- 
lyle, ‘you'd better!” 

Eternal research is at once the price of survival in 
modern industry and the best insurance policy for the 
future. I have said before, and I repeat it here, that 
if the textile mills of the country would pay into a 
common fund only a small percentage of their net 
invoices, we could produce new materials, methods 
and machinery, co-ordinate activities, develop co- 
operation, and carry On a continuous program of ex- 
pansion. I personally do not see how we can do it 
any other way. 


Fuller E. Callaway, Jr. 


President, Callaway Mills 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES C3 automatic terry towel! looms, 
undercam and Jacquards. Thousands of these an 
looms are kept in peak condition lubricated with Texaco. 


mes ima simiial 


» Oe WILL ENJOY an entirely new freedom from spoilage due to 
oil, immediately you change to lubricants that bang on even in 
the face of continuous, violent loom vibration. 

Scores of mills have practically eliminated losses due to oil spotting 
by lubricating looms and other equipment with TEXACO STAZON. 

Texaco Stazon stays on bearing surfaces, assuring more efficient 
lubrication with fewer applications. They resist thinning out, creep- 
ing, splattering. 

The preference for Texaco in the textile field is due to performance, 
and is duplicated in the fields listed in the panel. 

For a Texaco Lubrication Engineer to cooperate in making savings 
in your plant, phone the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distribu- 
ting plants in the 48 States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


“BALL AND ROLLER BEARING 
LUBRICATION” Booklet, 44 
pages on their construction, instal- 
lation and lubrication with Tex- 
aco Starjak. Yours for the asking. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


% More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand, 


% More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is lu- 
bricated with Texaco than with all 
other brands combined. 


% More railroad rolling equipment 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


% More tourists use Texaco Fire- 
Chief Gasoline than any other brand. 


% More scheduled airline mileage 
within the U. S. and to other coun- 
tries is flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


% More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand, 


‘EXTILE INDUSTRY 
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PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 


The following address by President Fred W. 
Symmes before the convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association in Augusta, 
Ga., on April 25th, deals not only with some of the 
problems that face the industry today, but also 
with those problems that must be faced when the 
present emergency is ended. He places particular 
emphasis on research—in the mills, from the con- 
sumer angle, and on marketing and merchandis- 
ing. 


Y administration as your President is nearing its 
M end. | want to tender back to you the high office 

which vou honored me, and to assure you of my 
grateful appreciation for the wonderful opportunity | 
have enjoved in this service. 

\ll committees, regular and special, have been loyal 
and have met their duties and obligations in a highly sat- 
isfactory manner. The officers, board and members have 
been splendid in their co-operation. My special thanks 
are due the board and our able and ever-willing secretary. 
Without their whole-hearted assistance, I could not possi- 
bly have carried on the duties of this office. | am speaking 
no words of formal politeness, when |I 
your loyalty and co-operation as 


that 
an organization, have 
made this arduous and exacting year, a most enjoyable 
and repaying one for me. My friendship for you and my 
devotion to our common interest will not end with my 
administration, but will increase as the years go by. 
When I took office a year ago, we 
world already widely engaged in war. 


assure you 


were looking on a 
Today that war has 
intensified and spread until it is almost at our very door. 
This year may well prove to be the most critical in the 
history of American life. With rapidly changing govern- 
ments and crises in economic sections, new social and 
political patterns emerge almost overnight. We may ex- 
pect to have to make more radical and rapid adjustments 
than any group before us has had to make. We must be 
prepared to revise our plans quickly and often in order to 
avoid costly mistakes and wasted efforts. 

It would require almost superhuman vision and power 
to see beyond these troubled days and to chart a course 
through these troubled waters. We need no prophet, how- 
ever, to foretell that when this titanic struggle comes to 


an end. as sooner or later it must——we shall be facing a 


new world 


economically, politically, socially. And in 
that new world, with the European powers exhausted and 
impoverished, the responsibility of leadership will inevita- 
bly fall upon the United States. Unsought and perhaps 
unwelcome as that responsibility may be, it is inescapable. 

In the fact of this responsibility, should we not begin 
to plan, as far as lies within our power, for the part our 
textile industry shall play in that role of leadership. If 
our textile industry is to take its place among the ranks 
of leaders, we should examine very closely into the con- 
ditions which exist within our operations today—consider 
and evaluate our probléms and if possible find some solu- 
tions which will help to fit into the pattern of that new 
world. 


The Primary Concern of Our Industry 


Today—-the primary concern of our industry 


to the country at large 


as it Is 
is national defense. To us—that 
term perhaps implies the job of producing certain kinds 
of specialized articles and equipments in quantities large 
enough to meet any emergency. That task is indeed of 
first and vital importance. But the need goes further and 
deeper than that. Our nation’s resistance to outside forces 
is necessarily measured by its strength from within; but 
future opportunities will be afforded only by the preserva- 
tion of a free enterprise system. Back of any lasting de- 
fense effort there must be a strong economy. In war or in 
peace, that is the only sound foundation on which to 
build a strong nation. 


For immediate strengthening of our efforts to supply 
vital needs in defense the following suggestions are ol- 
fered. We should: 


1. Endeavor to produce necessary goods and services, 
making sure that these goods are of exceptionally 
high standard and delivered on schedule. 


Preserve our present harmonious relationship be- 
tween management and men. 


3. Take complete and effective steps in co-operation 
with the government to safeguard our plants against 
destruction by those who would defeat the purposes 
of defense. 


4. Maintain a high state of morale throughout our or- 
ganizations. 


UREAYV 
or 
% RCULATI 


). Convince men in all levels that this may be the last 

stand for democracy—that the golden rule is to be 
apphed to the fullest—that laws are to be complied 
with and government regulations observed. 


Get over to the supervisors and foremen that free 
enterprise in America is on trial. and that unless it 
shows itself able to respond etter tively to the call of 
defense. it will not be able to longer hold its position 
in the economy of democrai 


lurning now to a consideration of < me of the long 
range problems that confront us in our efforts toward 
building an economy strong enough to satisfy our indi- 
vidual and national needs: to perpetuate this way of lif 
we have chosen: this democrati way we are now defend 
ing—-TI shall try to discuss briefly some of the variou 
phases of the situation confronting us in the textile indus 


irv and endeavor to offer a few suggestions for future 


Cotton Competitors 


in the beginning let us consider the question of the 
competifions of cotton. We could cite pages ot statistics 


ne inroads of paper, rayon, wool. steel. cello 


Fred W. Symmes 


phane, jute; sisal and dozens of others but figures are 


rather uninteresting in an address and they are. easily 


available for those who are interested in them. The 
zrowth of competition has been rapid and is seriously 
threatening cotton.. Any plan for the artificial raising of 
+} 


He price of cotton will undoubtedly make this competi- 
“ion more damaging, and result in less cotton being con- 
sumed, 

hen, when we consider the Statistical position of cot- 
on exports and foreign consumption, from 1925 to the 
Present time, we are alarmed by our findings. 

When we study the cotton situation outside of the 
l nited States, note the increasing ac reage produc tion and 
consumption of foreign growth cotton. and then compare 
that with the de reased exports and reduced consumption 
of American growth cotton in the outside world, we have 
in exceedingly black picture. In the face of such a situa- 
tion’ we may well consider the extent to Which our na- 
tional farm program has placed foreign producers of cot- 
fon on a secure footing and in a position to compete with 
American cotton on a destructive pris e level basis. 

hese are only a few of the many statements that 
could be used to show that cotton may be permanently 
losing ground. The situation becomes more serious when 


we consider that tremendous handicap which would be 


end 


added by such a poli y as the streamlined Certificate Plan 
outlined and discussed by the U. S. Department of Aeri- 
culture and certain bills noy pending in the Congress. 
In order that we may keep our record clear in reference 
to parity prices for the American larmer, who is also 
leeling these competitions. we wish to state that we are in 
lull accord with the principle of some plan that will prove 
beneficial to the cotton larmer, but we are absolutely 
opposed to any policy or program that makes the raw 
product, cotton, carry its own tax. thereby removing it 
irom its normal field of competition. The harmful effects 
of such a step were con lusively demonstrated during the 
application and aftermath of the former processing tax. 
Artificial prices tend to make problems instead of solving 
them 

Past experience with the old processing tax has amply 
demonstrated that subsidy for the cotton farmer must 
come only out of the general treasury without dislocating 
the highly competitive position of cotton. The proposed 
Certificate Plan would retard the purchasing of cotton 
products and thus decrease consumption and increase 
agricultural unemployment. It would de rease spindles in 
the cotton textile industry, and thus increase unemploy 
ment in industry. It would accentuate the use of substi 
tutes and synthetics. 


Research and Extended Uses 


( otton must be consumed in ordet to relieve the criti al 


situation. The law of supply and demand cannot be an- 
hulled by legislation. The uses of cotton must be ex- 


tended. 


‘Numerous agencies are working t day on the problem 
of cotton consumption. The Cotton-Textile Institute. the 
National Cotton Council. the National Cotton (onsump- 
tion Council, State and Regional Asso: lations, mail order 
houses and chain stores. farm organizations and govern- 
ment agencies, are all using every means available to 
consume the South's allotted production, and even to in 
crease it. Nothing should be done by any organization or 
the government to interfere with or invalidate this pro 
gram, 

Most of these plans are good and are roy Ing effe tive, 
but I feel there is a field that Can assist and it has barely 
been touched—that of the industrial research. Reversing 
the old saying, it has been proved that there is always 
something new to be found under the sun. While many 
individual mills are doing some research on their own 
account, the cotton textile industry as a whole is doing 
very little. Research costs money and we must be willine 
to put it up, if we are to solve ow cotton textile problems 
In spite of our combined research efforts we have hardly 
scratched the surface in research. 

Research in the cotton textile industry could take 
eral directions. It could begin with what may b 


- 
e termed 
practical research. By that. I mean a study of the im 
provement of the manufacturing processes that we now 
know. The Arkwright Club, which was a creation of the 
Southern Textile Executives. has done some work of value 
in this field, but their means have been s9 lim‘ted that, 
while the'r contributions have been valuable, they have 
merely ' ide a beginning. 


Uhers is another field which is known as the field of 
pure r-search, in which a group of scientists are employed 


aced in proper laboratory or experimental] environ- 
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ment with no definite instructions other than a folio of 
This is the slowest, most expen- 
its 


on W hi h Lo work. 


sive and yet often the most remunerative type in 


finality. 

\ recent study of a Federation Trade Commission Re- 
port shows that in the analysis of expenses of 35 textile 
corporations, only one-hundredth of one per cent went for 
This proves, I think, that the 
textile industry has lagged far behind in this respect, both 


research and development 


in the department of practical, as well as of pure research. 
If science is creating new products to menace cotton and 
new processes to threaten spinning and weaving, it is high 
time we are engaging science to show us how to meet this 
new competition. 

\ short while ago, for instance, more than one hundred 
\merican enterprises reported that their production men 
and research workers recently had developed or had. well 
on the way to development, some 280 new products and 
processes. This report shows how research may provide 
new opportunities as well as produce more of the things 
that make for better living. Dr. Karl Compton, president 
of the M.1.T., said recently that research is more essential 
today than ever before, if we are to prevent a recurrence 
of the same economi that followed the first 
World War. I cannot too strongly urge upon our industry 
the need for ever-widening effort in this feld. 


dislocation 


Our National Government realizes the value of research 
and has entered this field. However, we also must do the 
job. 

lhe Southern Regional Research Laboratory, operating 
as one of four laboratories in each of the four major agri- 
cultural producing areas of the United States, was author 
ized by the Congress in 1938. 

The act directed the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
to de 
and new 


lish these laboratories. “‘to conduct research and 


velop new scientific, chemical and technical uses, 
and extended markets and outlets for farm commodities 
and products and by-products thereof. Such research and 
development shall be devoted primaril® to those farm 
commodities of which there are regular or season sur- 
pluses 

Cotton naturally comes under the provisions of the act. 
It is interesting to note that Congress did not authorize 
the Department of Agriculture to set up a laboratory to 
discover new and interesting facts about cotton. Their 
purpose is to conduct research to find new and extended 
markets for farm commodities, which, in our case means 
markets for cotton products. 

It occurs to me that we should co-operate thoroughly 
with this program and if advisable should employ a re- 
search man to work with them, 

The least that we can possibly do is to survey the 
helds of research now going on and tabulate the efforts in 
easy and intelligent reports for the benefit of the mills. 


We 


work on problems that are more vital than some now be- 


might also be able to influence some institutions to 


ing studied. 
Consumer Research 


In the field of consumer research, we apparently know 
much and yet we know so little. We do not know except 
in general terms how our goods are consumed 

In the tonnage of yards of print cloths and yarns and 
other products that we manufacture we know so little 
about final consumption. We do not know where much ot 
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need 


We 


to know who our consumers are, what they need and how 


it will finally go, or how it will be consumed. 
they wish their goods made. Sheets, pillow cases, tire 
fabrics and many finished products are easily traceable, 
but in a large measure the buyer has the facts and we 
are dependent upon him for information as to what to 
make and how to make it. In these cases we know what 
the consumer buys and who, but there are millions of 
potential consumers who do not buy. We know little 
about them, or what can be done to make them consum- 
ers. We know little about the buying habits of people and 
the price ranges which appeal to them: We can only take 
the word of a middleman as to then We know 
little about the economic status of the people and their 
purchasing preferences. We know very little about con- 


wishes 


sumer appeal and the industry as a whole does nothing 
about finding out how to awaken this appeal. In this 
broad nation with its varying climates, and topographical 
conditions, with its widely varying vocational aspects, 
even in the same area, we have our urban and rural pop- 
ulation, and all present variations in consumer needs. It 
would seem that the manufacturer is forced to act too 
much in the dark, illumined only by the primary buyer. 
He hopes somehow to meet the consumer demand. We 
must admit that this trial and error ethod at times has 
been profitable, but only on strong markets. Stability 
will be possible only when we learn more about consumer 
needs. 

It is much easier to sell people what they want in the 
way that they want it and when they want it than it Is 
to force sales that might be undesirable. Only research 
and study can accurately determine what the consumer 
wishes. 

This problem of consumer research readily explains 
and impresses its value when we think of our foreign 
cultural and economic 
Mexican friends. 


trade. or to he spec ific. the SOK ial 
demands of our ‘South American 


Their modes of life, their economic status, their purchas- 


oT 


ing habits are so different from our own and still we are 
not studying their needs, nor are we catering to them. 
We appear to want them to buy our way or not at all. 

Without going into any further discussion of this sub- 
iect, I believe you can realize that the field of consumer 
research offers great opportunities to us in relieving com- 
petition and surplus. Here again, many private agencies 
are at work on their own products and our government Is 
attempting to plough the tangled field for information. 
It seems that some organizations, perhaps the Cotton 
Textile Merchants Association of New York, co-operating 
with the Cotton-Textile Institute, and the National Gov- 
ernment could bring to the industry valuable information 
which would enlighten the industry and open up new 
fields. Certainly there is a great need. 

Several organizations of our Association have already 
been far-sighted enough to take advantage of this move. 
ment. The fact is that we have left the consumer as indi- 
viduals to find out for themselves the facts as to the vast 
improvements that have been made in the manufacturing 
and finishing of cotton goods. Consumer research is an 
instrumentality which, if we utilize it, can move a large 
amount of our product. 

The sooner our industry learns to take pride in its con- 
sumers as well as in the things it produces, just that much 
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N hectic davs when all things are 


mal trend. of life has been disrupted, people become 


restless, critical and fault-finding. They become sus- 
picious, doubtful 


upset and the nor- 


and often ascribe ulterior motives to 
the proposals that are made and to the events that are 
taking place. This is a natural consequence of confusion 
and it does not apply to business men alone. It applies to 
ill people the butcher and the baker, the priest and the 
poet, the candlestick maker and the cotton manufacturer. 
Although this is a secretarial report, [| trust that |] 
e pardoned for my introductory remark on mental 
reactions because they are a part ot the environment and 
materials with which an association 


may | 


accomplishes its 
work or fails to accomplish it 


Too many people fail to realize that this revolution. 


which manifested itself in 1914. and Which was held in 


abeyance for awhile by the Armistice of 1918 and a sub- 
“equent treaty, has continued sporadically among some 
rations on every day in the succeeding years. and finally 
burst furiously into flame in 1939. 


is no martial eruption 
that 


can ever pass to let the world drop back into the 
Status quo, 


(he American Revolution was terrific and yet it 
tame in comparison with this socia] 


was 
and economic revo- 
lution that is now ‘taking place. Those days were dark 
and relatively as conflicting as these It may 
ing to know that many people in those days were crying 
monarchy or anarchy” and vet the clear headed proph- 
ets of old brought out a Declaration of Independence. 
Constitution and 


he interest - 


a 
a form of government that have been 
the pride of this nation. The result was neither “Mon- 
archy nor Anarchy.’ 


lhe discordant philosophies and jealousies were iinally 
bound togethe with the ever prac tical 
‘Umited we stand. divided we fall.” 


tolerance came into being 


philosophy, 
operating. Faith and 
and their manifestations made 


this a great nation. In the meantime, there were many 


changes and compromises that had to be made. 


The Civil War, with its internicene strife, cut this na 
tion in twain for a generation but aiter a period of com- 
promises and changes, she swung again into a reunited 
movements of 
a perfect nation, by any 
united in its determination. that 
insofar as it was possible ti 


nation as was manifested by the songs and 
the galloping gay nineties. ‘Not 
means, but a nation 
forgive and forget and to 
lorge itself into the forefront of the 


gigantic galaxy of 
nations. 


Very few people give attention to the simple, silent 


Report of Secretary 
Wm. M. McLaurine at 
A. C. M. A. Convention* 


working of the verms of disease in their bodies. in the 


early stages. It is only after they have deeply imbedded 
themselves in our system and have caused a physical 
breakdown that we give attention to them. There may 
be several reasons—ignorance. indifference—or that most 
common belief that we can inally wear them out and 
become well without giving them any attention. Again. 
we may take some narcotic. or pain remover, and fool 
ourselves into believing that we are well, until we finally 
become dope addicts or definitely incurable. 

World War 1 was a national chill in its outbreak, fol- 
lowed by an international frenzied lever of martial array 
prompted Dy a terrific social and economik dislocation. 
The high temperature was reduced but the world has 
never been free from fever as is now proven by the 
debacle of 1929, the New Deal. World War 2, and the 
cosmic panaceas progulmated by the politicians. 

Conflicting philosophies, ideologies. selfishness, vituper- 
ations, international hatreds and our own plan and phi- 
losophy of life have so upset us that we doubt every- 
thing—-many even doubt God. Classes are arrayed against 
classes and even within classes. there are disunions and 
discords. Too many people are praying “God bless me 
and my wife and my son John and his wife, Amen.” 

\ world revolution is on and we have been complacent 
too long. Even now, too m iny of us refuse to change our 
plans and purposes. We refuse to believe that a revo- 
lution is on but stubbornly fight for the status quo which 
means to too many the decade of the twenties. The 
lurious debate in the Congress over the Lease-Lend Bill 
fave opportunity for the extreme philosophies of the 
conservatives and the liberals to be vented There is now 
a4 new cry in this revolution, “socialism or totalitarian- 
ism,” 

For myself, I am not unduly disturbed over either. 
provided we can have some leaders who are comparable 
with the leaders of the 1780's. They were not great men 
then. They are great men now as we review history. It 
is quite likely that many of them were classed as radicals 
and their plans must have been so considered by the fact 
that some of the States or colonies adopted the Constitu- 
tion so slowly and one or two never did. 

Proximity to conditions often distorts vision or intelli- 
gent evaluation. There are several things that we must 
realize and then direct our thinking accordingly, First. 
that this international struggle is motivated by social and 
economic ideologies and the most convincing ideology will 
inally win, whether right or wrong. I am inclined to 


believe that the ideology with the greatest Justice in its 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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NEW 


OIL RESERVOIR 


OIL WICKING 


This system facilitates cleaning 
because of streamlining and fewer 
parts, and provides positive control 
of weight distribution. One weight 
controls 4 back lines of rolls, thereby 
eliminating the binding of multiple 
weights under the roller beam. Lubri- 
cating method saves oil by controlling 
distribution and increases life of roller 
covering. The weight hook has a finger 
grip for releasing weight load on rolls 
and the weight lever may be slipped 
out of the stirrup to facilitate removal 
of the saddle. The stirrup design alsc 


provides maximum cleaning space. 


The heart of this system remains 
the same,—our Patented Scroll Con- 


denser (made of Bakelite to eliminate 
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patented weighting system 


OIL HOLE TO RESERVOIR IN SADDLE 


OIL RESERVOIR 


INCREASED 


CLEANING 


SPACE 


REMOVABLE 
WEIGHT LEVER 


static) which gives the sliver a half 


turn of twist between the two draft- 


ing zones, folding in the outer fibres 


OIL WICKING 


5 -Roll High - Draft Roving System 


and thus producing a stronger and 


more uniform yarn. 


Drafts up to 35 in one operation 
may be made by this method, while 
for higher drafts an additional 


process of conventional fine roving is 
recommended. 

Investigate the possibilities of this 
system for your mill. It can be applied 
to any standard make of existing 
frame as well as our new frame. 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: Devonshire St ATLANTA 
OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bidg.: 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE: (201-3 Johnston Bidg 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co. 
115 Broad St.. New York, U. S. A. 
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Defense 


servations on Nationa 


By George A. Sloan 


r HEY tell a story of two English Tommies who -met 


in a bar on the South Coast of England. after the 
Dunkirk evacuation. One had not been in Dunkirk. 


the other had just landed from that Hell across the chan- 


nel. The home-staying soldier said, “Ow wuz it over there 


in Dunkirk?” The returned warrior replied, “Bloody 
awtul, it rained all the time.’ 

My impressions of what the men in O. P. M. are doing 
in Washington are a little more speciiic. We are fortunate 
in the number and caliber of men who are engaged in this 
stupendous administrative task. The names of some like 
Bill Knudson, Ed. Stettinius, Donald Nelson and Jack 
Biggers are known to everyone—but they would be the 
irst to tell you that there are a multitude of others drawn 
(rom top men in management, engineering, labor. research 
and the legal and educational professions, of whom per- 
haps you have never heard in connection with this De. 
lense Program, and indeed. may never hear—but who. 
nevertheless, are the bone and sinew of this work 

lake for example Al Clancy, former president of the 
Pontiac Motor Co.-now Chief of Ordnance in 
There is a two-fisted guy, who radiates conhdence—who 
works 16 hours a day and who somehow is turning out the 
production assigned to him by Bill Knudsen in spite of 
hell and high water. I do not know who invented that 
phrase, but he must have been thinking of labor difficul:- 
ties to be experienced in the Year of Our Lord, 1941, 
while making an all out effort to build a strong military 
machine. Then there is Merrill (Babes) Meig. publisher 
of a prominent Western newspaper, who is Chief of Air- 
craft Production in O. P. M.—another chip of the same 
hard wood. And there are many, many more of similar 
caliber, in Washington today. 

hese men are drawn—in the American tradition 
trom all varieties of training and experience. It is essen- 
tial to their effectiveness that, once in this work, they be 
regarded not as representatives of any organization with 
which they were previously connected. In this job the 
promotion of special interests has no place. These men 
are Americans—bringing a vast variety of experience to 
serve one common cause. We owe them a tremendous 
debt of gratitude. Their achievements to date have been 
nothing short of miraculous. 

| do not mean to infer that this defense job is now in 
high gear, It took many months to get Started in low, 


A\ssociatii 


But I am confident that since the turn ol the years—and 


despite the serious strikes which have meant costly delay 
to vital parts of our production front—the defense job has 


been shifted from low into second gear. During the past 


60 days miracles have been pertormed by these men, and 


by industries co-operating with them 
But for these production black-outs in many larg 


plants since the turn of the vear, 


| believe that this de 
lense job would now be shifting into high gear, Just a 
as | was passing through Washineton. 
secretary Knox, in. appearing before the House Nava! 


week avo today 


mmittee, said that there was a considerable element in 
America which is trying to sabotage our National De- 


lense. He expressed the opinion that ma hinery ought to 
be created to ferret out such people. “There is a deliber- 


ate conspiracy of a small percentage of the COUNITY to 


delay the Defense Program.” he added. If the distin. 
is correct (and I have no reason to 
question him), then the sooner we 


guished Secretary 


rid this country of all 
such people, the better. But ilrankly, I wonder if there 
isn't more to recent labor disturbances than deliberate 
efforts to sabotage defense plants and plans \fter all. 
the rank and file of men who have walked out 


on the job 
in some of our largest industria] factories 


are not sabo 
leurs. These men, in my opinion. are victims of misguided 
leadership—even if their leaders obtain for 
already have, what they demand in the 
Wage rates 


them. as some 


way of increased 


The workers are being told that further wave increases 
even in those industries which for some 


time have been 
paying the highest wages 


of all time. should come out of 
emergency protits. Granting that prices have moved 
ahead in a few industries faster than sound | 


ment would recommend 


usIness judg- 
the present tax laws provide an 
effective check on all such concerns {nd if these laws do 
not provide an effective check. you can bet your bottom 
dollar that Chairman Douchton and Pat 


Harrison will 
lose no time in making them so. 


In my opinion, any tair-min 


led economist will tel] you 
that profits in the everag: 


American industry have not 
been increased during the past 
return on capital. Yet we see comparisons of net income 
of 1940 with previous depression years 


year, above an ordinary 


expressed in 
Startling percentage increases. 


That’s the kind of infor- 
mation that Is being held U 


p to employees, Obviously, if 
a corporation doing normally, say five million 


dollars 
business. lost two hundred thousand di 


lars in 1938. and 
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WHY CORK GIVES 
BETTER RUNNING WORK 


(“ORK TINY AIRTIGHT CELLS, P 


oe hundreds of other mills all 

over the country, Avondale 
Mills have substantially reduced 
end breakage in their Eva Jane 
Plant by using Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots. This fact alone would interest 
any yarn manufacturer, but there's 
lots more that Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots can do to increase your profits! 
Records of actual use prove that 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots give better 
running work . .. fewer top roll 
laps. Production men in mills using 
these cots know that they turn 
out a more uniform product and 
eliminate eyebrows. Furthermore, 


they make much less clearer waste. 


ARMSTRONG! 


PORK PRODUCTS SINCE 


These better cots cost no more 
than your old roll coverings! And 
your savings begin nght away, be- 
cause of faster, cheaper assembly. 
But what’s even more important 
your savings will mount steadily as 
time goes by, because the initial 
life of Armstrong’s Cork Cots is 


longer... and the surface of each 


cot can be rebuffed 3» OF | times, at 
a unit cost of about one half cent! 

Let an Armstrong representative 
show you actual production figures 
and savings of mills spinning your 
range of numbers on cork. Write 
Armst rong Cork Company, 


Industrial Division, 92] 


Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


hs 


_ 
MILLS 
RE’S HOW AVONDALE Le 
End 
| | | 1 = 
| 
Cxtir Cushion SEAMLESS CORK COTS 
| 


yet earned enough to pay a 4 per cent dividend in 1940. 
the comparison for those two years in percentages makes 
it look as though the heavens had showered profits during 
1940. Neither such dollar figures nor such percentages go 
what rate of return on the 
capital at risk do the figures for 1940 and for 1938 show? 


to the real point which is 
In one of the largest defense industries, which I happen 
to Know something about, the average rate of return on 
capital at risk for the ten years preceding 1940, was slight- 
lv under 2 per cent. That return was less than the gov- 
ernment pays on its savings bonds, with all the resources 
and taxing power of the whole United States to secure 
them. I'l that the return for the 
period was not any higher if as much. 

The truth of the matter is that as capital, during the 


wager textile same 


past year, had become more fully employed, the returns 
to stockholders increased, just as the real wages of labo 
increased through being more fully employed—through 


over-time work—through more regular employment—and 
because more members of the family now have jobs. 
Still another 


the same effect of misleading employees. 


argument is being used—which has had 
The entire in- 
come of the company is first stated. This figure is divided 
It is said that one large 


company, which incidentally pays very high wages. prof- 


by the number of its emplovees. 


ited four dollars a day on each employee in 1940. By 
inference, the answer is that wages should therefore be 
increased four dollars a day. As unreasonable as this may 
sound to any fair-minded person there are undoubtedly 
those who accept such a deduction without bothering to 


study the implications or consequences. 


Present Labor and Past Labor 


The answer to all such non-sense is simple. What any 
lactory produces and sells is the product. primarily, of 
two things—one, the work of the employees, managerial 
and at the machines, who are currently employed in oper- 
ating the plant; and second, the past labor and the mate- 
rial previously used in creating the machines and the 
plant. The wages of that labor previously employed, and 
that material, have already been paid for by those who 
invested in the plant and machinery. Without that plant 
and machinery any effort of those currently employed 
Profits are the return to 
those who have furnished that investment, a return on 


would be so much lost motion. 


the enormous expenditure made in the creation of the 
plant used which has already, in the last analysis, been 
paid out chietly in wages. Without a comparison of profits 
with the investment and a consideration of the risk in- 


small savings accounts, of small life insurance policies, of 
small businesses, of small farms, and of the very structure 
of our large corporate enterprises in which small amounts 
can be invested and in which the numbers of owners often 
lar exceeds the number of employees. 

What has all of this to do with defense? It has every 
thing to do with defense—moreover, it has a direct bear 
ing on our ability to weather the inevitable collapse of 
the post-emergency period. I think I lived and suffered 
long enough with the problems of this great industry 
during the last post-war period to know something about 
collapsed values, social insecurity and other disastrous 
effects of wage and price inflation and their twin compan 
lions in evil—over-capacity and over-production born and 
nourished in war hysteria. 

\s prices rise in a national emergency, a dollar in wages 
is worth less because it will buy less. 
very likely to be the major 


\nd yet wages are 
factor in any such price rise. 
Every dollar in a savings bank, every dollar in a life in 
surance policy, every dollar in a government savings 
bond, or in a government savings certificate is worth less. 


lor the simple reason that it will 


DUY 
government employees, of teachers, old age pensions and 
unemployment 


less Salaries ot 


insurance payments, likewise - become 
worthless when prices shoot up, because a dollar will buy 
less, and such payments being customary or fixed by law, 
remain behind a rising cost of living. 


Problem of Inflation 


Next to the urgency of the problem of building up our 
detense equipment and training—i) 


time—and an Army 
and Navy to handle this equipment, I believe that price 
inflation is our major problem number two, which must 
be tackled with a common sense approach to factors that 
make prices. 

lt is easy enough to say that we should not and must 
not increase prices. It is easy to talk about a government 
mandate and price control through economic sanctions. 1] 
must confess that I do not know what is meant by eco- 
nomic sanctions unless we had an example last week with 
the freezing of steel prices immediately after but not 
until wage rates had shot up 12 per cent above a rate 
which was already the highest of all time. No. I can’t 
But I ask you 
efiective, simple and understandable to 


understand sanctions. not be 


would it 
go behind prices 
and explain fearlessly and honestly to the public, just 
what the factors are which make for price inflation? And 
if responsible people make such explanations in the pres 
ent situation, will they not be obliged to say that wages 


volved such figures are meaningless. 


They are worse are the crux of this problem, viz.. 


they are misleading and tend to betray us into an infla- 


in their relationship to 
living costs—in their relationship to the price to be paid 
tion from which the nation and the wage earning group 
would alike suffer. This must be so 


adopt the view which a small minority hold, and which is 


lor defense and in our ability to minimize the shock of 
the post-war collapse? 


unless. indeed. we 


Up to this point there has been no general increase in 
at the basis of the basis of the Russian experiment, that the cost of living. The average American family is ex- fs 
tremely fortunate in this respect. As a matter of fact. 


living costs in January, 1941, were 14 per cent below the 


our economic system is all rot; that the whole return from 
the operation of a plant should go to the labor curr: ntly 
employed in it; that there should be no profit to those 
who have made the expenditure in wages already paid to 


create the machines and the factory. 


average of 1929. On the other hand, real wages were 25 i 
per cent higher in January, 1941, than in 1929. with eight | 
hours less work per week. These are recent figures of the | 

That is not the American view. It is not likely to be. 
unless it becomes so by default. It flies in the face of the 
common sense of the average man. 


national Industrial Conference Board, covering 25 major v 
industries. 

It thes in the face of Up to the present time, labor has materially benetited 
his instincts and experience as expressed in the myriad of (Continued on Page 42) 
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FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
KNOWN THE WORLD 
OVER FOR THEIR... . 


and adaptability for any fabric made of 
cotton, rayon, silk, wool, worsted, straw, 


cellophane, paper, wire, fibre glass, etc. “Whe. eee 


JSleel Heddle Mfg Co. 


of Superior 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES- LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUST USE A 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES-HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES oF Loom ReeDs— DISTRICT. 
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achinery, Discussed 


Piedmont Meeting 


Wrst part ot the ri port o the meeting ot thi Pr d 


mont Dir al th, Sout he ry vig tion. hi ld 


n Charlotte, N. C.. on ipril 12th, was published im the 
ipril 15 issue. In the first part, there was discussion o| 
‘planation so? rs program Start d /, \ 


the S. T. A. and the T. ttile Foundation. The r mainder 


report of the meetine folio 


Mr. Clark: A few years ago England made. bette 
yarn than we did, and we paid a premium for English 
yarn. It you consult the English year book you will see 
there is not a single mill using three processes of picking 
[hey give their construction ip their vear book every 
vear, and you will not find a single construction, on 40s 


or below, that had three- process picking 


Wr. Cargill: Lots of them used mule spinning, didn’t 
they 


Ur. Clark: Yes, but even those that used ring spinning 
did not do it. Of course. the answer is that they do more 


ageing before the, spin it 


Mr. Cargill: 1 think that is the answer. We rush ow 
cotton through right from the bale. T know one man in 
this State who is making the best varn | know of, and he 
ages his cotton for 24 hours. He js very particular with 
his cleaning, and I think that is very Important. All cot 
ton does not. have the same amount of moisture, you 
Know 


Mr. Clark: It seems to me that one of the first places 
we should start on this research work js on the laps and 
determine the length of laps. I do not think many people 
know eh is the variation in the length of thei laps. 
What is the use of talking about va riation in weight when 
you have variation in length. too. and do not know what 
you know you have it you can 


Mr. Cargill: Well. 


Wr. Clar} 


these tests when this thing gets started. 11 will be a 


should like to have some suggestions for 


means of developing the men in the mills 

Mr. Cargill: There are plenty of places for tests. You 
can make tests on the cards and on the slashere 

Wr. Roval: Wouldn’ the tests have to be made on 


processes where you could find a number of mills on ap 
proximately the same construction ? 


Mr. Clark: The more you can get on it, the better it 
will be. 


16 


Chairman Bowen: 1 think one test we ought to have is 
on the dye Go to the dyehouse and start there. A lot of 
times you can finish up with one shipment of dye and 
take the first of the next and can not get the same 
color. Do you find that? 


Mr. Cargill: Yes. You know that dyestuff is mixed 
by a couple of Negroes. with shovels, who measure out so 
many pounds and so much chemical: and they are care 
less. We test each batch of dye that comes in 


Mr. Roval: 


COLON 


Do you have much trouble with Western 


Wr. Cargill: We do not use it except on Government 
orders. We use local cotton mostly 


Wr. Royal: 1 was in a mill the othe day where the su- 


perintendent called his cotton buver and said he thought 
he had some Western cotton. The tags had been taken 
off the cotton, which had been shipped from Memphis 
Uhe superintendent said there was every indication: that 


it was Western cotton. 


Chairman: It is mighty hard to get Carolina cotton 
now, 


Mr. Clark: Yes. it is. | know a man who « aid vester 
day he wi: inted to get five hundred bales and did not know 
where to find it. 


Mr. Roval: Is there an\ difference | etween the West- 
ern cotton and Carolina cotton e xcep tthat the Western 
cotton 1s harder to dve? 


Wr. Cargill: jis harsh 


| Member: Texas cotton, especially. 


Mr. Clark: The Department of Agriculture is making 
some tests now on Western cotton. 


Mr Careill- | believe cotton irrigated from the roots 
is different from cotton irrigated by rainfall. | believe it 
makes a difference what it is I do not know 


(Aairman: | believe that. too. 


Mr. Royal: Don’t you have a difference in the cotton 
you get here from the different rainfall in different locali. 
ties ? 


Wr. Benoy There is a difference in cotton from the 
sec tion In different seasons 


Wr. Clark: To get back to the tests. we have to make 
sure that no man shall use a test 
machine. 


boost his particular 
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@ It’s a winning combination 
for faster carton production at 
lower cost. Strong steel staples 
are formed from a. coil of flat 
the top 


Sily erstitch ire at 


of the Siulverstitcher. Securely 


clinched to the fibre or corru- 


gated boards, the staples make 


sturdy, economical cartons 
possible. 

Operation of the Silver- 
stitcher is simple. By merely 


placing a foot on the pedal, a 
flow of steel stitches (185 to 
300 per minute) starts penetrat- 
ing the board placed on the 
clincher block. Designed for 


economy, the small number of 


ACME 


itchy 


moving elements assure lower 
maintenance costs. The revers- 


ible feature of the more 


important parts doubles their 
Service. 

Acme Silverstitch Stapling 
Wire, in five or ten-pound coils, 
is used most successfully with 


Silverstitchers. Each coil is 


made up of one continuous 


length of specially galvanized, 
Both 


chine and wire are engineered 


rust-resisting wire. ma- 
tofunctionasa unit. The respon- 
sibility for top performance iS 
centered in one reliable source 
of supply. Mail the coupon for 


complete information. 


Ready for shipment with top and bottem stitched te the 
bedy of the carton then Acme Steelstrapped for ‘Bound 
To Get There’ protection 


Acme Siliverstitch in five or ten-pownd coils is packed in cases 
weighing about 100 pounds. Box is opened by snipping two 
steel strags...ne nails to pull... provides dust-proo! storage 
lor unused coils. 


pate 


qT 


Acme Bale Tie bands permit faster, safer baling ... furnished 
in continuous colls or cut lengths ... all widths and gauges. 
Mail the coupon for complete details. 


New York, N. ¥.: 103 Park Ave. « Philadelphia: 201 Lafayette Bldg. 
Also branches and sales offices in other principal cities 


ME STEEL COMPANY, 
\ve (Chicago 


complete information of Lone 


Bale 
Mail the 
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| Member: How are you going to handle the 


releases 
on that? Publish the results in the Southern Textile As 
sociation year book ? 


Mr. Clark: The Arkwrights will publish a pamphlet 
which will be made available to the industry-—the entire 
industry, in both the North and the South 


Mr. Cargill: 1 think the way to handle that is to omit 
the name of the machine entirely. 


Mr. Roval Wouldn't that take away from the efie 
tiveness of the test? Suppose it is found that one machine 


1S lar superior to another? 


Chairman: Vf you find a variation in pickers. report 


that as variation. in pickers and card slivers. etc ? 


Mr. Clark: Yes 


Wr. Cargill: Tf your pickers and cards are producing 
uneven work there is not a place to even it anywhere in 
the mill. 


Wr. Clark: This is tied in with the Department of 
\griculture. which will make tests on cotton from diffe: 


ent séctions. 


Mr. Cargill: Colone} Springs, in his lifetime. bought 


all the Kershaw County cotton he could get hold of 


Wr. Clark: There was a time when Union ¢ ounty cot 
ton brought a premium 

\labama almost ruined itself a few years back with 
what was called half and-half COLTON, lt 
vield, but some of it was only a half-inch long 

Wr. Careill: 1 think Mr. Coker did more for the 
ton industry of the South than anvbody else 


vave a good 


Wr. Clark: Wur cotton is much better in North (aro 
lina now than it was ten vears ago. 


Carman: We have good cotton this veal 


Wr. Clarh: Yes, but we ought to get the whole State 
on a good basis. If we find that the cotton from a partic- 


ular county is bad. we ought to get them to throw out 
that seed. ] should like to vet the whole State ta produce 


15 cotton. 


Mr. Benoy: 1 know of one county where there was a 
movement to get rid of the short cotton and put in Coke 


seed. When the farmer took his, Otton to market 


he could not get any premium on it, so he went back to 


the half-and-half. Is there any remedy for that? 


though. 


l/r. Clark: He has to get jt known that he is ) 


producing 


better cotton, He can not get the premium the first 


year, 

Mr. Benoy: A lot of ginners do not know anything 

about staple, and they pay the same prices for 7%” as for 
1-1/16”, 


Mr. Cargill: 1 know one mill man who furnishes every 
larmer in his county with seed, and he buvs thei cotten 
produced from that seed. He is on shade cloth and book 
paper. He figures it is a good thing for the farmer and 
for the mill, too. 


Wr. Royal: Is there any work being done in North 
Carolina and South Carolina toward getting one-variety 
cotton counties? 


Mr. Careil/ | don't think so 


Mr. Roval There is in Georgia. 


18 


Mr. Clark: Not as much as when Mr. Winter was in 
charge. He is up in Washington nov | think South Car- 
olina has been doing a good deal on that for the last year. 

Mr. Clark: The West Point mills used to have a man 
who did little else but test cotton trom different sections 
You can take cotton trom one section and find the per 
centage of long hibers di Ops W \ dow W hereas cotton 
irom another section might show only 10 per cent of that 
short cotton 


Wr. Careill: There are two reasons tor that. aren't 
there—-the seed and the soi]? 


Mr. Clark: It is the kind of cotton that is responsible 


Wr. Roval: The Government has been making some 
tests, using the same seed and growing cotton in different 
localities in North Carolina, South Carolina. Georgia, and 
other places, and down in the Delta: and the same seed 
in different localities vave different staple lengths 

Mr. Cargill: That would be due to the rainfall and the 
soul, wouldn't it? 


Don ulberson. Supt., Ledbetter ( Rock 
ingham, N. C.: You don't have to have different soil. 
You can take it from the same patch of cotton and find 
Variation. 

Mr. Beno You can vet cotton from the same acre 
with a lot of Variation. 

(/ucstion: What ars vou going to do about it? 

Wr. Cargill: 1 don’t know 

Wr. Clark: The advantage of this research work that 
is planning is that the tests will be made in different mills 
and will be under supervision, so that the bad results can 
not be thrown out. 


Wr. Royal: On the tests. suppose it is shown that a 
certain variation occurs between mills that is too great. 
Willit be left up to the mills to find out why? 


Mr. Clark: Yes. 


Wr. Royal: It is going to be hard to keep the machin 
ery mManutacturers name out of it. 


Wr. Clark: If one type of machinery is more efficient 


than another it ought to come out, just as, for instance 


if we tind that the « oOtton from a certain section Is had we 


\ 


Wr. Royal: 11 would not be a bad test to ind out how 
long it takes a card to load up after stripping 


Mr. Cargill: That is a dandy one. 


Chairman: It comes right down to whether the waste 
you save is. worth the loom stoppage, when you are con- 


sidering carding and methods of stripping the cards. 
! Member: That waste is all reworked, isn't it? 
Mr. Cargill: Yes. But it doubles the cost. 
| Member: How much are you carding? 


Mr. Cargill: Fourteen pounds an hour. 


| Member: If you were carding eight pounds an hour. 
would it load up as quickly ? 


| Member: 1s anybody carding as low as that? 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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MACHINES 


PAY FOR THEMSELVES! 


One large mill replacing old wood dye tubs with modern TRU-SHADE 
Stainiess Steel units paid for them in less than two years in power and 
labor savings alone. A patented “Curve-of-Strength" tub construction 
gives added strength and long life at no extra cost. Many other exclusive 
features. Send for TRU-SHADE CATALOG NO. 539 and ask for proof 
of the performance of these machines — more of which have been sold 
this past year than of all other makes combined. 


Rodney Hunt "Yankee Clipper’ and 


"'Shat-tite’’ patented end construction "Slack Loor Washers. studded with Many mills using water power have 
eliminates loose shatts as a source cost reducing, production increasing been able to save up to 30-40°% per 
of fr trouble Wundreds of users features. have proved their superior- year on their power costs by modern- 
| tactify + -™ r life and better ity in scores of mills all over the izing with Rodney Hunt equipment. 
s service of ‘Sha Wood, Meta! ce vy. Many exclusive patented tea- Patented features and unusual! high 
and Rubber Rolis. Also a mplete tures. Write for CATALOG NO. 340. efficiency. It will pay you to get the 
| line of patented wood and stainiess facts. Write for new CATALOG NO. 
a steel REELS. Write for new WW-40, 124 pages listing equip- 
CATALOG NO. 740 ment from dam to tail-race. 
SINCE 1840 
SALES N. C.-F. W. WARRINGTON CO. CANADA-W. J. WEGTAWAY CO., LTO. 
47 MILL STREET, ORANGE. MASS PHILADELPHIA. PA.-F. E. WASGON HAMILTON MONTREAL 


«% 
& 
| 
ROLLS REELS WASHERS WATER POWER 
— ~ 


Cotton Mill Production Formulae 


By John T. Kersey 


Written largely for use by the beginner, or mill required in the yarns, which will be explained fully in the 
worker interested in advancement, the following calculations to determine the pounds and hanks per spin 
production information may prove of interest to dle. 

any person in the mill. Some of Mr. Kersey’s meth- \s there are various things that can happen to and 
ods and computations are unorthodox, and may in- around spinning frames to interfere with the production, 
voke some lively discussion. it would be good policy and time well spent for the textile 


Limited Efficiency 


Some roving frame tenders are tast but careless lhe, 
make it a point to get all the hanks registered by the hank 
clock that is 
the quality of the rovin 


possible, but they are not particular about 
g they produce me operatives 
don't worry about what the produce, but do their best 


produce good work, while some others d 


little they produce or how much trouble their bad work 


give other people. 
hese are some of the problems the overseer has to 
worry about, but to know what a machine should produce 


(i.e., the possible production) puts him in a 


DOSILIO! 
where he can demand it of the operatives that won't pro 
duce, with dignity and ease of conscience. On the othe CYLINOER 


hand, tf he doesn't know, he might overstep his rights 


with his demands and lose the respect and contidence ot 
his help. 

W here any of the operatives fail to get a satistactor\ 
production and turn off good werk, the overseer will do 
well to keep a close check on their machines and make a 
record of all the happenings from doff to doff, showing 


= 


time lost, with each stop, and the cause, which will help . 


him to avoid a great deal of trouble. That usua!ly lowers student to locate them. and note them down for future 


the production and of necessity the quality reference, with the idea of finding a way to overcome 
To the student of cotton manufacturing it is well to say them should he ever be required in his duties to do so 

that it is the man that can make things happen, and not 

the one that keeps hoping and waiting for them to hap Spinning Frame and Twister Production Formulas 

pen, that accomplishes what he starts out to do, and 


: , ee The rule or formula for determining the production per 
makes himself useful and valuable to the business he 


spindle or total spindles of spinning frames and ply yarn 
SCTVeS. 


twisters is practically the same as that used tor roving 


Spinning Yarn Production frames, the only difference being the contraction which is 


as te consideret e same as stoppage, as the 
Figure 6 shows the system or method of reducing the present has to be considered th 9 i di 


roving and putting in twist on a ring spinning frame de- ®™0U"! (inches of thread) wound on the bobbin is 3 to 9 
siened for ordinarv drafting. per cent less than the inches of sto k delivered by the 
Like the roving frame the rolls have to be set or spaced !T0nt roll without any twist \ny formula or rule that 
to suit the weight of the roving length of the staple, and does not make allowance for this loss Is misleading 
the condition of the rolls. ‘The number of the varn is Assuming, for example, the contraction for standard 
dependent on the hank roving and the draft between the ‘W!St Warp yarns Is 4 per cent and the speed of the roll 
front roll F. R. and the back roll B. R. The twisting is 100 revolutions per minute. The stock delivered by the 
accomplished by a round or tape band driven by the cyl- ‘T°?! 100 > 1416—3514.16 hes rhe deliv- 
inder C and the whorl W. The traveler T lays the yarn ¢Ted on the bobbins=(100—4) <314.16==301.59 inches. 
The difference for a day ot 8 hours ts (314.16—301.59) 


on the bobbins, and also regulates the twist per inch to a age ? ei 
60) 12.57 480—6033 inches, or 314.16 


certain extent. The contraction of the stock after recei, 


ing the twist is greater. due to the extra amount of twist (Continued on Page 
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OILITE BEARINGS GIVE YOU 


These Aduantages 


1. Heavy Duty Service Long Life. 
2. Generate Oil Film under Operating and 
Conditions. 


3. Greatly Decreased Bearing Clearances. Ac- 
curacy of High Order. 


4. Versatility ; Light Loads, Heavy or Impact 
Loads, HIGH or LOW Speeds. 


>. Fool Proof Positive Metered Lubrication. 


6. Oil-Cushion Bearing Operating under the 
Laws of Hydraulics 


7. IDEAL Bearing Alloy—Virtually Phosphor 
Bronze of Virgin Materials with 99.8 Purity. 
(No Scrap or Base Metals.) 


8. Smooth Quiet Operation No Scoring. 
9. No Blow Holes, Sand Hard Spots. 


10. A Quality Product; Accurately and Beauti- 
fully Finished. 


11. Economy, No Price Penalty. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION * AMPLEX DIVISION 


| 
|e 
= 
he 
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i 
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Over 5,000 Sizes in Standard and 
Irregular Shapes Available and in 
Diameters up to 36 inches. 


Oilite Bearings and CORED and BAR 
Stock for EMERGENCY and Replace- 
ment Requirements are carried in 


STOCK in 100 Cities. 


Catalogues with 
broad range of 
Sizes, Designs, 
useful Technical 
and Practical 
Data Mailed 
upon Request. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Annual Meeting of Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers 


lhe Annual Meeting of the Alabama Cotton Manufa 
turers Associtaion was held at the Admiral Semmes Ho 
tel, Mobile, Ala., Thursday and Friday, April 17th and 


[he annual meeting committee, consisting of G. Al 
thur Cook, chairman, Homer Carter, Fred Hagen, Comet 
Jennings and LD). H. Morris, Jr., assisted by Secretary 
rht M. Wilhelm, of Montgomery, had prepared .an 


excellent program of addresses and entertainment 


— 


[he morning session of April 17th was featured by the 
address of President Joe I Lanier and those of E. P 
(;uinane special agent Ol and \icLaurine, 

ecretary of the American Cotton Manutacturers’ Asso- 


Lhe iternoon Was devoted to boat trips. golf and visits 
to) 6 Bellingham Gardens 
liugh omer was selected tor toastmaster of the bDan- 
in enjovable aftair. The address of Gov. Frank M. Dixon 


Was an abdk cis of} \labama relation to the De 


quet on Thursday night, which insured that it would be 


ly Dixon ired that the national emervency 
will POST] ne the inevitable emergence ot the New 
South tor perhaps a generation unless Southern leadet 


been ob 


present, with better results than have 
tained so tar. what the South has to ofter 

( harging continuance of reconstruction discrimination 
iwainst the South, Governor Dixon declared the South 
was wrong in thinking any of the benefits of the nation’s 
expancing economy were’ going to come to this section 
without effort on the part of Southern leaders 

lhe Friday morning meeting was featured by addresses 
by Congressman Joe Starnes of Alabama. vice-chairman 
of the Dies Committee. and Dr. C. T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute 

My quarrel is not with labor,” Congressman Starnes 

declared: “it is with vicious, self-seeking leaders——it is 
with subversive elements in labor the rank and file 
of labor is loyal and patriotic. You manufacturers can 
make an appeal to this loyalty and patriotism, for it is 
there Labor has a bigger stake In this detense program 
than any other element in the country today 

he association voted to authorize the new board ()] 
directors to call upon President Roosevelt, by means of a 
resolution, to use his intluence to curb strikes in defense 
industries 

benjamin ©. Russell, of Russell Mig. Co.. Alexander 
(ity, Ala., was elected president as the annual conven 
tion neared its close 

(Craig Smith, of the Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, was 
elected vice-president, and |) H. Morris of Geneva. 
treasurer. Joe L. Lanier, retiring president, became chair 
man of the board of directors, to which the following new 
members were added: Thomas Cousins, George Haslam. 


R. ©. Forrest. Homer Carter and R. A. Wells 


Cotton Picker Built “For the Poor Man” 


Memphis, Tenn.—Patent for a mechanical cotton pick- 
er designed especially for the 20 to 100-acre farmer of 


22 


limited means has been applied for by a Memphis restau 
rant proprietor. 


Calling his machine “a poor man’s cotton picker—a 


sort of cotton picking flivver, the inventor, Charles © 


Kitnour, said it was developed on a wholly different de 


sign trom the Rust and other present machines 


lhe picker operates on the same principle as a vacuum 


cleaner. Ritnour asserted. It will retail for about $200 if 


produced in quantity and will operate ten hours on one 


vallon of gasoline. he said 


N.C. Textile School To Conduct Rayon 
Symposium in May 


Raleigh, N. C.—A rayon institute will be conducted at 
State College Textile School during the week of May 5th- 
9th. Outstanding men in the rayon industry will deliver 
a series of lectures which will be open to anyone connect 
ed with the textile industry. No registration fee or any 
other charge will be made, as this will be a service of- 
lered to the trade by the school. Following is a list of 
those who will take part in the proceedings and the sub- 
ect that each will discuss 


Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith, of A. M. Tenney Associ- 


ates: “Recent Developments in Synthetic Fibers and 


R. Hall, weaving Technician, Enka Corp.: *Meth- 
ods of Testing Syntheti Yarns and the Relation of Test 
ing to Problems of Production in the Mills 

H. B. Summerell, district supervisor and technician, 
North American Rayon Corp ‘Current Practices in 
Rayon Warp Preparation and Weaving 

H. ©. Kennette, technical sales, E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.: “Growth of Spun Rayon and Its Proc- 
essing in the Mills 

1). L. Friday, ‘manager, Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Co.: “Rayon Slashing 

Irvin Lewin, manager, Carter Fabrics, Ins * Devel- 
opment of the Rayon Industry from the Viewpoint of a 
Practical Mill Man, 

frank Love, chemist, North American Rayon Corp.: 

Problems Commonly Met in Dyeing and Finishing Ray- 


Cotton Spindies Run At 116.7% Capacity in 
March 


Washington The bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to preliminary figures, 24,420,723 cotton 


spinning spindles were in place in the United States on 
March 31, 1941, of which 22,795,742 were operated at 


some time during the month, compared with 22,769,368 


+ 


lor February, 22,820,724 for January, 22,817,658 for De 


cember, 22,685.968 for November. 
553.360 for March. 194 


456.588 ror 


ber, and 22 

lhe aggregate number of active spindle hours reported 
lor the month was 9,573,273,13 Based on an activity 
of 80 hours per week, the cotton spindles in the United 
States were operated during March, 1941, at 116.7 per 
cent capacity. This percentage compares, on the same 
basis, with 114.0 for February, 112.1 for January, 105 for 
December, 105.9 for November, 103.3 for October, and 
94.6 tor March, 1940. The average number of active 
spindle hours per spindle in place for the month was 392 
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Our conveniently located 
plants and representa- 
tives offer quick service 


on quality textile 


specialties. 
O HIGH POINT 
vg JOHNSON CITY NORTH CAROLINA 

TENN. 
4 © CHARLOTTE 

GREENVILLE 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

ra 


Greenville Plant: Production 
center for automatic loom bob- 


bins and warp bobbins since 
1923. 


Write, wire or phone to 
center for cardroom bobbins and the nearest pl ant or 


Johnson City Plant: Production 


skewers since 1924. 
representative. 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


M. OUSLEY: Greenville, South Carolina 


A. D. Roper: E. R. Holt: D. C. Ragan: 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. CHARLOTTE, N. C. HIGH POINT, N. C. 


BETTER BOBBINS © SPOOLS ® CONES @ SHUTTLES 
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GRANITE QuARRY, N. ( 
\nn Mfg. Co., of Granite Quarry, to carry on the busi- 
ness of manufacturing all kinds of fabrice \uthorized 
capital stock is $10,000, subscribed stock +400, by J. H. 
Lverly, Louise Baker Lyerly, and Charles McCanless. 


\ charter has been. issued to 


SHELBY, N. C.—Seventy-two new ( Trompton & Knowles 
looms, which will replace 62 old type looms, 
purchased by the Cleveland Cloth Mills. [he new ma- 
chinery will be used for the manufac ture of silk and rayon 


dress 


have been 


LAVRENS, S, C.—At the Laurens ¢ otton Mills, a school 
building which has not been used lor that purpose for 
many years is being. converted by the textile company 
int oa 1,000-seat. gymnasium and community house. The 
building is being extensively remodeled for this purpose. 


lhe remodeling work will represent a cost of $10,000. 


CHARLESTON, S:C,—L. B. Jackson & Co., of Asheville. 
\. C., has awarded the contract to EF H. Endey, also of 
\sheville, for the construction of a linen plant at Charles- 
ton. The mill building. will be one-story of brick and 
steel construction, and wil] represent a cost of $60,000. 


Che type of equipment to be installed was not announced. 


Rome, GA.—The Tubize Chatillon Corp. has let con- 


~ tracts for a new building to be used in production of vis 


cose and acetate rayon yarns, the cost of building and 
equipment to be in the neighborhood of $1,450,000. 

Equipment will be furnished by Whitin Machine 
Works, Max Ams Co., Babcock & Wilcox Co., Air & Re- 
trigeration Corp., Proctor & S hwartz. Robert & Co.. At- 
lanta, are architects. 


(GIBSONVILLE, N., ( Quite a large amount of new ma- 


chinery has been and is being installed in the Minneola 
Mig. Co. 


The improvements have been under way in 
both the. carding and spinning departments 


This new 
ipment includes ten interdraft change-overs in the 

Ail 


Cardy 


equ 


department and also some drawing frames Forty- 
eight new Whitin spinning frames have been installed and 


all of the other spinning equipment has been overhauled. 


STANLEY, N. C.—Former Governor 0. Max Gardner, of 
Washington, D .C., and W. J. Carter, of Greensboro. N. 
C., have purchased the old Katterman- Mitchel] Mill at 
Stanley and plan to immediately enlarge it and start if in 
operation as a rayon plant, according to reports. 

\n additional brick building. larger than the present 
plant, will be constructed on the premises within a few 
weeks, it Was announced. J. E. Sirrine & Co.. of Spartan- 
burg and Greenville, S. C.. 
architects, 


have been engaged as the 


24 


Che new owners of the property have already placed 
an order with the Whitin Machine Co. for nev machinery 
worth an estimated half a million dollars. it was disclosed. 

The mill building had been standing vacant since it 
was vacated by the Katterman-Mitchell interests two 
vears ago. 

it will be operated by the Gardner-Carter interests as a 
carding and spinning plant for acetate rayon. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Peerless Woolen Mill, 
holding several defense contracts. announced April 28th 
it was shutting down steam turbines on v hich it depends 
lor electric power in order to conserve the supply of coal 
and would purchase power from the TVA. 

A company spokesman said sufficient coal is on hand to 
prevent any immediate curtailment of production and 
that small amounts are being purchased on the open 
market. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Armco Finishing Corp. has been 
made a unit of the Burlington Mills Corp. Britt M. Arm- 
held, who was vice-president of Armco, and is in charge 
Of purchasing and th edyeing and finishing division of 
Burlington, is in general charge of the Armco unit. 

No changes in operating policy have been made, ac- 
cording to W: S. Coulter. se retary-treasurer of Burling- 
ton Mills. 


TURNERSBURG, N. C.—The sale of the Turner Mfg. 
Co. property at Turnersburg, 11 miles north of States- 
ville, to Mr. and Mrs. C. V. Henkel. of Statesville, and 
Robert R. Spilman, president of the Appalachian Mill 
Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., has been negotiated, it is an- 
nounced. The property includes a cotton mill 100 years 
old which will be operated as the Rocky Creek Mills. It 
was owned by Clarence Stimpson, Norris Steele and Dr. 
P. C. Jurney and has been operated by their families since 
it was built. 


The mill is listed as having 1.320 spindles. 


LAFRANCE. S. ( 
holstery 


LaFrance Industries, plush and up- 
manutacturers, asked District 
Court in Philadelphia, Pa.. for permission to move their 
plush weaving department to the plant of a subsidiary at 
LaFrance, S. C, 


have Federal 


Court approval is ne essary because the company still 
is under the supervision of a court-appointed trustee. 
although it 
Chandler Act. 


has completed reorganization under the 

A company spokesman said removal of the plush de- 
partment to the South would not result in loss of jobs in 
Philadelphia. The 150 workers would be transferred to 
other departments there, he said. 
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Third Annual Textile Golf Tournament 


The Third Textile Golf Tournament, sponsored by 


the TExTILE BULLETIN and the SOUTHERN KNITTER, will 
be held at the Carolina Golf Club in Charlotte, June 7th 


and &th. 1941, 
The following ts concise information: 


tee. 52.00. 


Tournament 


Open to both textile manufacturers and salesmen. (No 


special invitation is required. ) 


Textile manufacturers and salesmen will be permitted 
to qualify together but will be divided into separate 
groups for match play. 

Persons eligible to play in the textile manufacturers’ 
division are those employed in any active capacity from 
president to mill operative, by cotton, rayon, silk or 
\lso included in this group 
are dyeing and finishing plants which handle goods or 


woolen mills or knitting mills. 


varns produced by the mills enumerated above. 

Those eligible to play in the machinery and supply 
division are officials or salesmen of firms who sell products 
to textile mills, knitting mills or finishing plants. 

Qualifying rounds may be placed on any day, beginning 
Friday, May 30th (National Decoration Day), and in- 
cluding Friday, June 6th. Sunday, June Ist, is included 
in the days upon which qualifying rounds may be played. 
No qualifying round will count until the fee has been paid 
to Sut Alexander, manager of the Carolina Golf Club, and 
the time of play specified. Having begun a qualifying 
round, no player will be permitted to cancel same and 
play another qualifying round. 

Plavers will be divided into flights of eight 


Match play— 
First round Saturday morning, June 7th 
Second round Saturday afternoon, June 7th. 


Finals Sunday, June 8th. 


For each flight of eight, whether it be composed of 
textile manufacturers or machinery and supply represen- 
tatives, there will be prizes for the winner and the runner- 
up. There will be no consolation flights 


There will be special prizes for low medal and tor the 
smallest number of putts. 


\ feature of the tournament will be team play tor a 
silver cup which was provided, at our request, by the 
Cotton \ssociation. A 
team must be composed of four men employed by the 


\merican Manutacturers mill 


same textile corporation or a local division of a textile 
corporation. A mill must designate its team before play 
begins. No person will be eligible to play upon a mill 
team unless he was in the employment of the 
wishes to represent on April Ist, 1941, and has been reg- 


ularly employed by them since that date. 


mill he 


Last year the team cup was won by the Kendall Mills, 
Paw Creek, N. C. In 1939 it was won by the American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 


New Plant for National Ring Traveler Co. 


National Ring Traveler Co. announces that they expect 
to be established and settled in their new plant at 354 
Pine Street, Pawtucket, R. 1., by May 15th. In the new 
location, which is within a stone's throw of where ring 
travelers were first made in this country, they say they 
will have the largest, most modern and best-equipped 
plant for the manufacture of ring spinning and twister 
travelers in the United States. 

New equipment has been added, according to the an- 
nouncement, and particular attention is called to the 
heat-treating department, which embodies the latest up- 
to-date furnaces and heat controls, as well as other com- 
plementary equipment. 
listed 
above, but they will continue to maintain their establish- 
ed address at Providence, R. I., Box 15653. 


The factory and principal address will be as 


GUARD AGAINST 


HOT WEATHER 


| SLOW-DOWNS 


Summer weather brings ragged production, 
employee discomfort. Act now to maintain 
high efficiency production during hot weather. 
Now is the time to modernize while business 
‘~js gaod because only the well equipped mod- 


A WORLD WIDE STANDARD 
OF COMPARISON 


Se ern mill can hope to stand the recession that 
|_| will inevitably follow. Bahnson equipment is 
designed for every Textile need. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY : Air Conditioning Engineers - Winston-Sacem, N. C. 


HUMIDIFYING - HEATING - VENTILATING - 
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H. G. Nix has been promoted to section man in the 
spinning department at Laure! ( Miss.) Mills 


lf. E. Darby, formerly of Monroe (Ga.) Mills, is now 
overseer of weaving at The Kendall Co., Edgefield, S. C 
Joe Herron has been promoted to the 


position Of 


seer of the cloth room at the Laurel ( Miss.) Mills. Inc. 


}. A. Burt is now night superintendent at Laurel Mills, 
Inc., Laurel, Miss 


\lton W. Craven, secretary of the Columbia Mig. Co.., 
Ramseur. has been ted dire¢ tor the Rotar\ 


(‘lub of Asheboro, N. C 


\. D. Martin, formerly of Calhoun Falls, S. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer of weaving at the Bal- 
four Mills, Balfour, N. C 


]. C. Holt has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Atlantic Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga., to accept a similar 
position with the Winston Mill, Banning, Ga 


». Craighead Alexander, local manager of Aberfoyle 
Mig Belmont. has been elected president ot 
the Rotary Club of Belmont 


J. W. Wade has been promoted to the position of mas- 
ter mechanic at the Laurel Mills. Laurel. Miss.. succeed 
Ing & \ Keown. retired. 


| A. Chasteen is now overseer of weaving at the Mon- 
roe (Ga.) Cotton Mills. He was formerly with the Ma- 
rion (N. C.) Mig ( 6. 


J. A. Smyth has been promoted from overseer of wea\ 
ing to assistant superintendent and vice-president of Bal 
four Mills, Balfour, N. C 


I. Lee Skipper, general manager of the Springs Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, S. C., has been elected a director of the 
Rotary Club of Lancaster. 


G. B. Sessions, formerly with Martha Mills Thomas 
ton, Ga., is nOw assistant superintendent of the gray goods 
plant of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


[. F. Harding, formerly with the Eastern Mfg. Co.. 
Selma, N. C., is now overseer of the Nos. 1 and 2 spin- 
ning and winding at the Bladenboro Cotton Mills, Bla- 
denboro, 


L.. S. Hill, Southern representative of the American 
Blower Co., has been elected a director of the Rotary 
Club of Charlotte, N. C 


Personal 


ew $s 


Robt. L. Stowe, Jr., secretary and assistant treasurer ot 
the Stowe Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C., has also been 


elected assistant secretary and treasurer of the Chronicle 


Mills and the National Yarn Mills, of the same place. 


Frank Wilson, production manager of the manutactur- 
ing division of Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C., has 
been elected president of the Leaksville-Spray Rotary 
(lub, 


J]. H. Huff, superintendent of the Camperdown Co.., 
Inc., Greenville, 5. C., has announced his candidacy for 
re-election as alderman from Ward 4, where the mill is 
located 


Bernard LD. Shaw has resigned his position with Whit- 
tier Mills Co., Chattahoochee, Ga., to accept a position as 
overseer of carding at the Bevelle Plant of Avondale 


Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 


Clifford B. Hayes in Charge Of All Pacific Mills 
in South 


Promotion of Clifford B. Hayes, of Lyman, S. C., for- 
mer general superintendent of the Pacific Mills’ plants in 
that community, to the position of vice-president in 
charge of all Southern manufacturing operations of the 
company was announced in New York recently by the 
Pacific Mills board of directors. 

The promotion was one of two of its kind made at the 
board meeting. In the other, E. Dean Walen was ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of the company’s worsted 
division, centered in Lawrence, Mass. 

Both promotions, it was understood, will become et 
lective immediately. 

Mr. Haves has been connected with the Pacific Mills 
(‘o. more than 17 years, and has been located at Lyman 
as general superintendent since 1927. 

In his new capacity as vice-president, Mr. Hayes will 
have charge of-all manufacturing operations of the Pacitx 


(‘o. in the South—including mills in Richland as well as 


Spartanburg County, 

Plants which will be under his direction will include the 
grey cloth mills of the Hampton Division at Columbia, 
the cloth mill at Lyman, and the big finishing plant and 
bleachery at Lyman. 


South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers To Meet 
At Myrtle Beach 


Plans have been completed for the annual meeting of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, 
which will be held May 23rd-24th at Myrtle Beach. 

According to Dr. William P. Jacobs, of Clinton, execu- 
tive vice-president of the \ssociation, the chief speakers 
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will include Gov. Burnet R. Maybank, Gen. Holmes B 
Springs, State Selective Service Director Gen. Charles 
. Summerall, president of The Citadel: Robert M 
Cooper, general manager of the Santee-Cooper River 
project: W. Ray Bell, of the Cotton Textile Merchants 
Association, New York, and C. E. Hatch, president of 
the Brandon Mills, Corp., Greenville, and chairman of the 
Print Cloth Group. 


The Size that Satisties” 


COMPAN ¥ 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


_ 253 Summer St. «Boston 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N.C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


are Rugged, Accurate, 
Write—Phone—Wire 


—WAK 
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STARCH SERVICE 


Our business has been built on the firm 
foundation of a sincere and constant effort to 
create and maintain a relationship of mutual 
benefit and confidence with our customers. 
% We celebrate our 75th Anniversary with 
renewed determination to serve the Textile 
Industry with highest quality, maximum 
economy starches and gums, and the services 
of technical experts who can help you solve 


your sizing, finishing and printing problems. 
A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnson Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


j Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 
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A banquet will follow the ball honoring Governor and 
Mrs. Maybank. The speaker will be Dr. Archibald Rut- 
ledge, State poet laureate. James A. Chapman, Spartan- 
burg, is president of the Association and will preside at 


the business sessions. it was announced. 


Hobbs Heads Textile Foundation for Twelfth 
Time 


Washington, D. C.—Franklin W. Hobbs, president of 
the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., was re-elected for 
the twelfth time chairman of the board of directors of the 
Textile Foundation Other mem- 
bers of the board are Donald Comer. and the secretaries 
of Agriculture and Commerce. Frank D. Cheney will re- 
main treasurer, and E. T. Pickard, chief of the Textile 
Division, Department of Commerce, secretary. 


at the annual meeting. 


Following the meeting it was stated that all routine 
business had been transacted, including an appropriation 
of $5,000 to continue textile research work at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The directors received progress reports on the work of 
the foundation's research fellows at the National Bureau 
of Standards and at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. At Standards, nine research authorizations are 
being worked on by 15 research fellows and at M. I. T. 
four fellows are giving attention to mechanical and opti- 
cal properties of textile fibers. Published reports were re- 
ceived entitled “‘A One-Year Textile Course for College 
Graduates” and “What To Do About Denim Stocks,” the 
latter being the first in a series of seven reports under the 
general title of “Inventory Policies in the Textile Indus- 
tries. 

The was organized for scientific 
and economce research for the benefit and development of 
the textile industry and its allied branches. including raw 
materials. 


Textile Foundation 


Engineering Sales Co. Opens Greenville Branch 

The Engineering Sales Co., of Charlotte, N. C., has 
opened a branch office in Greenville, S. C., with offices in 
the Allen Building. Allan B. Little, formerly of the Char- 
“lotte office, has been placed in charge of the Greenville 
Mr. 


perienced sales engineer and 


office. Little is an ex- 


IS a graduate of 
Tech. 


The new office was estab- 


rgia 


lished in order LO give bet- 
Piedmont 
customers. 


ter service to 
South Carolina 
according to the 
ment. 


announce- 
Vulco ropes, 
cone belts, card bands, and 
pickers will be 


Gates 


stocked in 
the Greenville branch. 

The Sales 
Co. 1s owned and operated 
by G, Brookshire, 
of Charlotte, and has been 
textile industry in this area since 1932. The 
company handles Gates industrial products, Lyon metal 
steel equipment, Standard conveyors, Cleveland tramrail. 


kngineering 


Allan B. Little 


serving the 
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Elwell-Parker electric trucks. Barrett-Cravens hand lift 
trucks, skids and portable elevators, and Nutting floor 
trucks, wheels and rubber tired casters. 


W.N. Banks Heads American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 


W. N. Banks, president of the Grantville Mills, of 
Grantville, Ga., was unanimously elected president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at the con- 
\ugusta, Ga. 

Herman Cone, president of the Proximity Mig. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., was chosen first vice-president; Hugh 
M. Comer, of the Avondale Mills, Svlacauga, Ala., is the 
new second vice-president, and W. M. McLaurine was re- 


elected sec retary-treasurer. 


clusion of its annual convention in 


5S. Marshall Beattie, reporting for the nominating com- 
mittee, told with regret that Charles A. Cannon, head of 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., who had been second 
vice-president of the Association, was unable to accept the 
automatic elevation to the first vice-presidency that has 
been customary in the organization. Mr. Beattie used the 
opportunity to laud the services of Mr. Cannon to the 
industry, having worked with him in the formation of the 
arbitration traftic 
with various problems. 
Mr. 
merely a postponement of honors that will come to him in 
the future.”’ 


board. on matters and in connection 
“I express the personal hope,” 
being able to serve is 


said Beattie. “that his not 


Selected to fill five vacancies on the board of governors 
are: Joe Lanier, of West Point Mig. Co., for Alabama; 
Scott Russell, of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; William H. 
Entwistle, of Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C.; R. 
(. Moore, of Rhodhiss Cotton Mills, Charlotte, and Wal- 
ter 5. Montgomery, of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

John H. Cheatham and Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., escort- 
ed W. N. Banks, the new president, to his seat on the 
dais. 

Mr. Banks, known in the South for his eloquence, ex- 
pressed appreciation of the honor beinb bestowed upon 
him. Adding his emphasis to the importance of the con- 
centrated attention to promoting the consumption of cot- 
ton, Mr. Banks remarked: “If we do the right job in 
research and in merchandising, our spindles will be busy 
for many years after the war period.’ 


Coming Textile Events 


MAY 10 


South Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association, 
Spring Meeting, Drayton Mill Community House, Spartan 
pure. C.. A. 


MAY 22-23 


Chattanooga Yarn Men's Association, Annual Two-Day 


Outing and Golf Tournament, Lookout Mountain Hotel, 
(“hattanooga, ‘Tenn 
MAY 23-24 
South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, A! 
nual Convention, Myrtie Beach, 
MAY 29.30 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, Annual 


(convention, Sea Island. Ga 


JUNE 7-8 


Third Annual Textile Golf Tournament, Carolina Golf 
‘lub, Charlotte, N. 
JUNE 13-14 


Southern Textile Association, nnual Convention, Ocean 
Forest Hotel. Myrtle Beach, 3S. C. 
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Georgia Cotton Manufacturers To Meet 


The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia will 
hold its forty-first annual meeting at the Cloister Hotel, 
Sea Island, Ga., on May 29th-30th, according to an 
nouncement by Ted Forbes, secretary of the Association 
Further details will be published at an early date. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Building New Repair Shop 
in Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., report that they are building a 
new single story, slow burning type, repair shop in At- 
lanta, Ga., on the corner of Forest Avenue and Fulton 
Drive, which will be used for rewiring lickerins, reclothing 
top flats, and for stocking various card clothing items tor 
the convenience of the trade. 

Future expansion is provided tor by available land and 
also by the construction of the building which will permit 
the addition of two more stories. The building is of the 
latest type construction, having sprinklers throughout, a 
water curtain at the back, Coolite heat and glare reducing 
window glass, fluorescent Luminaires, and natural gas 
unit heaters. The site will be completely fenced, and will 
provide parking space for employees, and loading plat- 
forms in the yard. C, A. Adair Co. of Atlanta is the con- 
tractor, 

Ashworth Bros., Inc., are one of the oldest and largest 
manutacturers of card clothing products in the industry, 
having factories in Fall River and Worcester, Mass., and 
Philadelphia, Pa., and repair shops in Fall River, Phila- 
delphia, Charlotte, Greenville, Atlanta, and Dallas. 


Parks-Cramer Buys New Quarters in Fitchburg 


Negotiations have lately been completed for the pur- 
chase of the Shirreffs Worsted Plant at Fitchburg, Mass.. 
by the Parks-Cramer Co. The executive offices and 
Northern plant at 970 Main Street will be transferred to 
the former worsted mill. 

Since few alterations will be necessary, it is planned to 
start the transfer of office, sales, engineering, storage and 


manutacturing departments at once, and to give up the - 
present plant by early summer. : 

The Parks-Cramer Co. is one of Fitchburg’s older con | ™ | : 
cerns. It dates from 1872, when the firm of Parks & Car- ' : | 
penter was established. In 1918, then then G. M. Parks :  ARLC 
Co. purchased the air conditioning business of Stuart W. ay 
Cramer, of Charlotte, N. C. The Parks-Cramer Co. was opuct ae : 
SE 
lormed and the company has been so known since that A . . 
date. The Southern business is handled from Charlotte. | 
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No Time for Defeatism 


The war in Europe may be compared to a bat- 
tle between an elephant and a whale 

Germany, as the elephant, may run rampant 
over Europe but cannot do vital damage to the 
whale, as represented by the sea power of Eng- 
land, and as long as the whale lives, Germany 
must remain upon land and cannot engage in 
trade with the countries of the world. This ts a 


. condition which cannot exist indefinitely without 


the collapse of her economic system. 

It is true that Germany still has air force 
ability to blast English towns, and to sink ships 
carrying supplies to that country, but every day 
more and better planes are being added to the 
English equipment and a recent Babson report 
well says, ‘‘“Germany may well see the day when 
she regrets that the airplane was ever invented.”’ 

It would be strange, indeed, if we in America, 
with ample supplies and ample labor available, 
could not outstrip Germany in the construction 
of airplanes, when that country has difficulties in 
obtaining many materials vitally needed. 

Nor are airplanes all that we are going to fur- 
nish because, in spite of the strikes which have 
delayed us, we are now swinging into production 
of explosives, tanks, speed boats and a multitude 
of other war materials. 

Adolf Hitler wrote in “Mein Kampf:”’ 

“The British nation can be counted upon to carry 
through to victory any struggle that it once enters upon, 
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no matter how long such a struggle may last, or however 
great the sacrifice that may. be necessary or whatever the 
means that have to.be employed.’ 


Hitler was right when he wrote the above 
and when the war is over, the world will realize 
just how right he was. 

England can lose the Mediterranean sea and 
the Suez canal and every battle in that section 
and still win the war because Germany has no 
navy and it takes years to build warships. 

Germany may wreck every city in England 
and drive the citizens of that island into the 
helds but it is only a question of time when Eng- 
land, will begin a systematic blasting of German 
towns and cities and the people of Germany will 
also be forced to seek the fields. 

All the citizens of Germany are not enthusias- 
tic supporters of Hitler and the more countries 
he captures, the more thinly must he spread 
those upon whom he can safely depend. 

It may be and probably will be a long war 
and many expect it to extend into 1944. 

We may enter the conflict and when it ends we 
may owe $90,000,000,000, but both are to be 
preferable to living in a world dominated by 
Hitler and his Germany. 

We cannot afford to gamble upon the security 
of a world dominated by a madman _ whose 
pledges have never been worth the paper they 
were written upon. 

Kngland, with the assistance of the United 
States, will win this war and, when it is over, we, 
and they, may be desperately poor and may face 
the greatest period of economic distress in his- 
tory, but we and our children and our children’s 
children will be free men. 

To reach such an end will be worth all sacri- 
hces which must now be made and must then be 
faced. 


Wailing About Price Advances 


There has been much wailing in New York. 
and some in Washington, about price advances 
on cotton goods and yarns, and strangely enough 
those who proclaim most loudly about the injury 
which high prices will do to the cotton textile 
industry are connected with concerns which buy 
cotton goods. 

During the past ten years there have been 
many periods when the prices of cotton goods 
and yarns were below cost of production but we 
never heard any of these new friends of the cot- 
ton textile midustry, make any effort to prevent 
injury to the textile industry or its employees. 

Joining in the cry against high prices for cot- 
ton textiles is Miss Harriett Elliott, dean of the 
Woman's College, Greensboro, N. C. 
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After having acquired a reputation as one of 
the leading pacifists in the United States and 
after having played a big part in keeping Amer- 
ica unprepared, Miss Elliott was appointed a 
member of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission. We suppose the Administration had to 
have its little joke. 


Wm. Greggs Essays 


The Graniteville Mfg. Co., Graniteville, S. C.. 
has rendered a service to the textile industry by 
publishing in book form the essays of Wm. 
Gregg, written in 1844 and 1845, relative to the 
expediency of establishing cotton manutacturers 
in South Carolina. 

The first of the essays appeared in the Charles- 
ton Courier of September 20th, 1844, under the 
pen name of “South Carolina,” and continued 
through a portion of 1845. 

Wm. Gregg found John C. Calhoun and others 
opposed to the location of manutacturing enter- 
prises in South Carolina, but his essays and his 
establishment of the Vaucluse Factory played a 
big part in the textile development of his State. 

After he had passed on, D. A. Tompkins, born 
at Edgefield, S. C., but living at Charlotte, N. C., 
took up the burden and led the South toward a 


‘great textile development. 


Third Annual Textile Golf 


Tournament 


On page 25 of this issue will be found details 
of the. Third Annual Textile Golf Tournament, 
which will be held at the Carolina Golf Club, 
Charlotte, N. C., on Saturday and Sunday, June 
7th and 8th,, 1941. 

In order that mill employees and salesmen 
may participate in the tournament, without los- 
ing any time from their work, they are permitted 
to qualify on any day beginning Friday, May 
30th (National Decoration Day) and ending 
Friday, June 6th. The qualifying days therefore 
include a Saturday and a Sunday. 

As the players are divided into flights of eight, 
all matches are to be played on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

There were 67 textile manufacturers and 38 
salesmen, or a total of 105, entered in the 1939 
tournament, and last year there were 121 textile 
manufacturers and 71 salesmen, or a total of 
192. We expect a still larger number for the 
1941 tournament. 

There were 15 mill teams, a team being com- 
posed of four players, entered in the 1940 tour- 
nament. The team of the Kendall Mills, Paw 
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Creek, N. C., was the winner. 

In the textile manufacturers’ division the 194] 
championship flight was won by R. F. Bumgard- 
ner, a loom fixer at the National Weaving Co.., 
Lowell, N. C. 

Gordon C. Eaves, employed in the laboratory 
of the Cloverdale Dye Works, High Point, N. C., 
won low medal with a 69. 

While it has become a fast tournament, as golt 
goes, that should not prevent the entrance ot 
those who cannot make low scores as there Is a 
silver prize in every flight, even for those who 
shoot 110 to 120. 

Very few mill presidents, treasurers or super- 
intendents seem able to compete successfully 
with the doffer boys, winder hands or loom fixers 
but it is a fine thing for them to enter and, by 
playing with employees, demonstrate the good 
feeling which exists throughout the industry. 

We feel that mill officials should make a spe- 
cial effort to participate. 


lt Can Happen Here 


A railroad worker borrowed $50 from an un- 
regulated money lender in South Carolina. Ot 
this sum, $20 was deducted by the lender to can- 
cel an old debt the borrower owed to him. 

In the course of less than a year the borrower 
paid to the lender $50 in fees, interest, on ac- 
count, or for some purpose; but the money paid 
to the lender did not get the borrower out of the 
hole. 

Meanwhile, to protect his interest, the lender 
had accepted a pledge of the railroad man’s 
watch as security, and also had taken an assign- 
ment of his wages. 

The borrower did not pay out, In cash, as 
planned, so the watch was taken and sold. But 
the worth of the watch, plus the $50 paid back, 
still did not wipe out the debt. The wage assign- 
ment was used to get an additional $28. 

Thus, on a $50 loan, the borrower paid back 
$50 plus $28, plus the sale price of the watch: 
and the sale price of that watch, according to an 
investigation made by a South Carolina lawyer, 
who is a friend of the borrower, was $50. The 
watch was new, standard for railroad work, and 
had cost more than $50. 

Add $50 to $28, then add $50 for the watch, 
and it appears the lender collected $128 on that 
$50 loan. 

Such things as that can happen, and do hap- 
pen, in a State where the small loan business 1s 
totally unregulated.—Columbia State. 

Editorial Note—Cotton mill officials would 
be surprised if they knew how many of their em- 
ployees have had similar experiences with loan 
sharks. 
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PIONEERS 


Logical facts promote logical conclu- 
sions. Denman pioneered fabric loom 
parts. Years of research and thousands 
of dollars have been spent in improving 
these loom parts to stay ahead of the 
ever increasing quality standards of the 
textile industry. Their performance rec- 
ords, in terms of long wear, dependa- 
bility and economy are unsurpassed. 
These facts become even more con- 
vincing when leading mills throughout 
the world standardize on DENMAN 
LOOM PARTS. 


LOWEST COST PER LOOM 
PER YEAR \ 


DENMAN 
PICKERS e LUG STRAPS e HOLD UPS e EITC: 


Verrell Machine €0..4 


CHARLOTTE, N., C. 


Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn.—N. E. and Canada 
E. W.S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J Penn, and N. J 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng.—European Agt 
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Lubricate Rolls 
and Saddles 
of Long Draft Frames 
with 


NON- Fk uI OIL 


Improved lubrication insures— 


1. Correct speed ratio between top 
and bottom rolls. 


2. Even yarn because of maintained 
speed. 


3. Clean yarn at less cost—because 
NON-FLUID OIL is drip-less and 
waste-less. 


Write today for free testing sam ple 
and bulleti m, “Lubrication of 


Te xtile Ma hine ry 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES 


Charlotte, N.C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, KR. I, Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich 
fv ry 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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MASTER MECHANICS SECTION 


Plant Maintenance Painting Guide 


Exterior Surfaces 


1. Metal_—Water Tanks. Structural Steel, 


oors, Fire Escapes. Sashes. 
1) | Sasi Kt 


Fences. 


Prime with rust-inhibitive, synthetic lead chromatic 
primer. Brush or spray. Dries to touch in one-half hour 
to one hour, to recoat in four to five hours. Unpainted 
iron and steel, particularly, should be primed thus. 

Finish with synthetic, moisture-proof and weather-re- 
sistant paint producing high gloss. Dries to touch in two 


to four hours, to recoat in 18 to 24 hours. 


2. Metai—Tanks and Piping, Etc. 


Use same primer as in No. 1. 


Finish with two-compartment type exterior aluminum 
paint, giving brilliant, durable surface. Dries to the touch 
in four to six hours; hardens in 24 hours. 


3. Metal—-Ornamental Iron, Hydrants, Etc. 


L’se same primer as in No. 1. 


Finish with durable, full-gloss, synthetic enamel cover- 


ing solidly in one coat. Dries to touch in four to six 


hours: hard overnight. 


4. Metal. Boilers. 


Etc. 


Smokestacks. Flues. Breechings. 


Without primer, apply one or two coats of heat-resist- 
ing black paint for stacks with hot surfaces in the 300 
to 500° F. temperature range. For stacks under 300° F. 
use Specification No. 2. 

For stacks with surfaces exceeding 500° F., apply high- 
heat-resisting light gray finish directly to clean, bare 
metal without primer. Boilers should be started one or 
two days following painting, as heat is required to develop 
the maximum adhesion and heat resistance of this prod- 
uct. 


5. Metal.—Galvanized Iron Roofs. Ventilators. Etc 

Wash new galvanized iron with chemical cleaner before 
priming, 

Prime with a ready-mixed zinc dust primer for galvan- 


ized iron. Ganvaneal. and lead-coated surfaces. Dries to 
touch in three to four hours. to recoat in 18 to 24 hours. 
Finish as soon after priming as possible, using syn- 


thetic rust-inhibitive paint with high gloss as in No. 1. 


6. Woodwork 


Sidings, Sashes. Doors. Etc. 


Use undercoater with primes and seals new and pre- 
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viously painted exterior surfaces, restoring badly weath- 


ered areas. Usually four to five days drying is sufficient. 
Finish with high quality prepared oil paint drying with 
full, dirt-resistant gloss. 


7. Masonry—Concrete Walls and Stacks, Brick Walls, 
Etc. 
Use semi-gloss oil paint specified for concrete, cement, 
brick and stucco. For new and porous surtaces, add pre- 
pared mixing sealer. 


8. Roojs——-Composition and Sheet Metal Roofs, Flash- 


ings, Etc. 
Use black liquid roof coating, which sets in 24 hours 
and keeps elastic for extended period under the sun. Or, 
a liquir cement, combining pitches, oils, and asbestos 


hbre, for all types of roofs. Apply this with roofing 


brush. 


9. Pavements—Streets. Sidewalk Markings. 


Apply flat, ready-to-use marking paint with brush or 
spray marking machine. Covers solidly, dries in approxi- 
mately 15 minutes. 


10. Signs—-Walls, Boarding, Etc. 

Use. synthetic, full-gloss, liquid bulletin colors finished 
in. ready-to-use consistency, available in wide range of 
clean, brilliant colors. Sets to touch in three to four hours. 


Sufficiently dry in 24 hours for recoat. 


Interior. Surfaces 


11. Walls and Ceilings. 


Use mill white undercoater for all repaint work, espe- 
cially if the finish is to be gloss. Dries to touch in three 
to six hours, to recoat in 18 to 24 hours. 

Finish with white, high-light-reflecting oil-type paint, 
easily applied and covering solidly. Available in gloss, 
egg-shell and flat. Gloss dries to touch in 12 to 15 hours, 
to recoat in three to four days. Egg shell and flat dries to 
touch in three to four hours, to recoat in 36 to 48 hours. 

New and unpainted masonry concrete and brick must 
be primed and sealed. Use interior primer and sealer dry- 
ing to touch in four to five hours, to recoat in 24 to 36 
hours. For repaint work apply aforementioned finish over 
proper undercoater. 

As an alternate, on structural steel and steel sash Spec- 
ification No. 1 may be used. 
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l2. Walls, Ceilings Subiect to High Humidity. 


Use mill white undercoater as in No. 11. 


Finish with synthetic mill white. producing a hard, 


moisture-resistant surface. Available both in glos« and 


egg shell, use gloss for easiest cleaning, egg shell for max- 


imum light diffusion. Dries to touch in five to six hours. 


to recoat in 24 hours. 


15. Laboratory Walls and lines. 
'se same undercoater as in Nos. 1] and 12, 


Finish in full gloss, semi-gloss. or flat with specially 
lormulated fume-resisting mill white designed to resict 


the discoloring action of sulphur, chlorine, ammonia and 


similar type fumes. Dries to touch in two to three hours, 


to recoat after overnight drying. 
14. 


Use a rapid-drying synthetic enamel covering solidly in 
one coat and drying to touch in six to eight hours. to re 
coat after overnight drying. Tile-like full eloss hinish fa 
cilitates cleaning. 


15. Factory Floors. 


Use a hard-rapid-drying floor enamel for cement or 
wood floors, covering solidly and drying to a full enamel 
gloss. Dries to touch in six to eight hours and can be re- 
coated after overnight drying. 


16. Wood Floors. 

for natural finish on hardwood floors use a penetrating 
varnish that reinforces the ibres of the wood. does not 
produce slippery film over the surtace. and dries thor- 
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oughly with no tendency to accumulate dust or dirt. 
17. Metal—Elevators, Piping, Partitions. Lockers, 


Benches, Radiators, Fire \pparatus Metal Stairs. 
Guard Railings. Etc. 


and water. Dries overnight. ready for use next day. 


Prime with oil-type lead chromate rust inhibitive prim- 
er for iron and steel. drying to touch in two to four hours 
to recoat in 12 to 18 hours. 


Finish with durable, full-gloss synthetic enamel, cover 
ing solidly in one coat and drying to touch in four to six 
hours; hard over-night. 


18. Machinery and Equipment. 


Finish as in No. 17. 


1%. Offices—Ceilings, Walls. Et 


Prime and seal interior plaster, brick. concrete and 
porous-type wall board surfaces with combination pig- 
mented primer and sealer. Before recoating. allow to dry 
over night. 


Finish either in high-light-reflecting white oil-tvpe 
paint, drying to dull matte texture. which is particularly 
useful for painting ceilings where direct or indirect light 
ing units are used. Dries to touch in three to four hours 
lo recoat in 36 to 48 hours. 

Or, finish with a decorative, washable oil paint, easily 
applied, covering very well and leveling out free from 
brush marks toa dull flat finish 


Ofiice Trim. 


Use quick-drying high-gloss enamel that works easily, 
covers solidly in one coat, dries to touch in four to six 
hours, to recoat overnight. Or, use high quality, water- 
resisting varnish, producing full elastic finish. Dries dust 
iree in one hour, to recoat in four hours. Hard enough to 
walk on in six to eight hours. 


21. Office Floors.—Wood. oncrete. Cecent-. 


— 
. 
4 
é 
> ‘ 
4 
ta 


Illustrations courtesy Sherwin VW illiame { 


Use high-class, rapid drying floor enamel standing up 


well under hard usage and repeated scrubbing with soap 
Or, varnish as specified in No. 20 
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Desks and Furniture. 


. 


Varnishlas in Nos. 20 and 21. 


Recent General Electric Publications 


\mong the publications recently issued by the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ‘ 


used by mill electricians, are 


and which might be 
the following: GEA-2964B., 
Magnetic Motor Starter; GEA-1542D, Heavy 
Duty D-C Motors; GEA-3517, G-E Speed Variator; 
GEA-3533, New Inexpensive Photoelectric Relay; GEA- 
2456, More for Your Control Dollar; GEA-3571, Cut 
Precious Minutes from Production’ Time With G-E Plug- 
ging Control; @gEA-2176, 
naling, yee Indication. 

\lso GEA-3531, How To Select Control for D-C Mo- 
tors. This pamphlet begins “The greatly increased use of 


Size (one 


Selsyns for Remote Sig- 


direct-current motors, particularly where speed adyjust- 
ment is required, makes d-c control a subject of increas- 
ing importance to plant engineers. An understanding ot 
the basic principles of d-c control is valuable in selecting 
the right 


formance from the motors with which they are used. 


controls—and hence in getting the best per- 


\ few of the functions which d-c controllers are com- 
1. To start 
current during starting: 3. To 


monly called upon to perform for a motor are: 


the motor; 2. To limit 
protect motor in case of overload; 4. To protect operator 
from unexpected restarting after failure and return of 
power. 


quickly, 


To adjust speed of motor; 6. To stop motor 
As will be seen later,*controls can be obtained 
to perform almost any one of these functions or all of 
them.” 

The pamphlet then goes on to explain and. chart dilt- 


ferent types of controls, their characteristics and uses. 


Instructions for Removing Bearings From Shaft 


A new Bulletin has just been issued by the Marlin- 
Rockwell Corp., Jamestown, N. Y.., 
tor Removing Bearings From Shaft. 


titled “Instructions 
The bulletin gives 
various methods of removing ball bearings from shafts. 


including hammer and drift and bearing 


puller, 


pipe, press 


illustrated. under the heading of ‘‘Hints 
on Removing Bearings. 


Interestingly 
seven point sare brought out, as 
follows: 1. Be careful not to harm the bearing, 2. Don't 
Don’t let dirt into the bear- 


Be sure hands and tools are clean, 5. 


damage the bearing seats, 3 
ing, 4. Provide clean 
paper on which to lay the bearing, 6. After removal, wash 
bearing if necessary, 7. Oil 


paper, 


bearing and wrap in clean 
a number of common rea- 
shatt, 


1. The race groove 


Halftone illustrations show 


for damaged bearings while removing trom 


with titles reading 


SONS 
as follows: Fig. 


surfaces may be roughened due to dirt or metal chips 
getting into the bearing during removal: Fig. 2, A nick In 
the shaft shoulder or 


prevent the bearing seating itself firmly when installed: 


a burr on the shoulder corner will 


Fig. 3, The smooth highly polished surfaces of the race 
grooves may be nicked or indented by the balls, either by 
the puller against the outer ring or by forcing off with a 
hammer and chisel: Fig. 4, The ball cage may become 
damaged, or the rivets or fingers loosened due to striking 
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Fig. 5, Do not use a hammet 
Sudden 
the surfaces of the race grooves. 
(Also, 
treating the bearings in this manner causes an ofi-square 
shaft: Fig. 6, Do not 
a bearing off the shaft while it is supported by the 


with a hammer or chisel: 


ring. blows from a hammer! 


cause the ball to dent 


against the outer 


lhe hammer may slip and damage the ball cage. 


condition and may damage the 
Dress 
outer ring only. This also will cause the balls to dent or 
mar the race groove surfaces: Fig. 7, Do not use a cold 
chisel and hammer to free the inner ring from the shaft. 
[his will almost always damage the shaft shoulder or the 
bearing seat on the shaft through cocking. 

Following the listing and illustrating of things not to 
be done in removing ball bearings. the bulletin lists and 
illustrates a number of methods of determining the best 
then shows how the different 


method of removal. and 


methods of removal can best be used. It shows a number 
of difierent types of pullers, and lists eight manufacturers 
of pullers. 

It should be a valuable bulletin for use by any mechan- 


ics who handle ball bearings. 


New Fafnir Ball and Roller Bearings for Printing 
Machine Mandrels 


Designed to eliminate one of the most bothersome 


“trouble spots” of printing machines, new roller bearing 


Mandrel Units have been announced by the Fafnir Bear- 
ing Co., New Britain, Conn. In the mandrel unit's unique 
design, Fafnir says they started with the space limitations 
imposed by printing machine design, and—-within these 
built a 


bearing, in which a full complement of large rolls run in 


close dimensions high-capacity. self-aligning 
an alloy steel forging which acts as the outer race. In 
addition, a ball-thrust bearing takes loads imposed by 
sidewise adjustment. 

Easily installed in place of the original plain bearings, 
these new Fafnir units are said to cut power bills substan- 
tially and make possible increased speeds. Possibility of 
grease-lubricat- 
ed. Their friction-freedom permits rolls to be set heavier, 


oll leakage is eliminated. as the units are 


resulting in a better printing job. 


854.179-Bale Cotton Consumption in March 
Analyzed By Uses 


Washington. 
March, 1941, 
known by the Census Bureau, as follows: 


Cotton consumption by classes during 


totaling 854.179 hales has been made 
Bale 
174.0 
Duck 48 7 


Tire fabrics and cords Q2 


Sales varn 


Narrow sheeting and allied fabrics 
Wide fabrics 

Print cloth yarn fabrics 

Fine goods 

Napped fabrics 

Colored yarn fabrics 

Towels 

Other woven fabrics and specialties 


\ll other cotton products (not included above) 
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Cotton Mill Production Formulae 


(Continued from Page 20) 


—=19 minutes stoppage per spindle. This reduces the 
working day to 480—19—461 minutes. 

Assuming 461 minutes a day's work, the minutes re- 
quired to run a doff and the doffs per day can be found or 
determined by the formula. 


VELVAK 
Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESER VES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BEL 
INSURES 100° 2 n TR .NSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Room 223, Latta Arcade CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


q 
4 


ARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


eee E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
HN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STAGGERED 


SINGLE DOUBLE 


Watson-Williams’ trio of IDEAL LOCK STUDS 
are an important heddle frame feature to all 
weavers. No lint, no dust to collect. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Minutes Required To Run a Doff 


The factors used in the formula are the same as those 
used for roving frames. which are: 


A Inches contained in a hank 30240 

B Yarn number or hanks per pound 
Turns per inch of twist in the yarn 

1) Pounds thread on full bobbin 

kK Speed of spindles r.p.m. 

F Minutes required to fill bobbs. 

G Doffs per day. 

r=AXBXCXD 


Assuming B=20, C—22, D—.125 and E9100 
F—30240 « 20 22 .125 
- 240.6 
69120 


Allowing 3 minutes to doff, G for a day of 461 minutes 

461—243.6—1.89. 

1.89 .125==.2362 pounds per day per spindle. .2362> 
20—4.72 hanks per spindle. 

The usual speeds of front roll for 20s warp varns are 
134 r.p.m. 

134 4.72—6.32 hanks 

134 .2362—.3116 pounds 


Allowance for ends down and cleaning should be de- 
ducted from the above hanks and pounds. 


Spinning Production 


The usual formula employed to calculate the produc- 
tion (hanks and pounds) per spindle is: Diameter front 
roll 3.1416 revolutions per minute minutes per day) 
inches contained in a hank shows hanks per day per 
spindle. Example: Diameter roll 1 inch, speed of roll 
134 r.p.m., minutes per day 480. 


$.1416« 134 480 
5.08 
30240 


This works out 6.68, which is the hanks per spindle per 
day of 8 hours. The hanks~the count or number show 
pounds per spindle. Assuming the number to be 20s, the 
pounds per spindle is 6.68+-20—.234. The pounds per 
day of 8 hours of a frame of 225 spindles is 225 .334 
74.65. 

As this is the theoretical or 100 per cent production, to 
arrive at the actual or net production all the losses due to 
any cause has to be deducted, which includes contraction, 
stoppage for cleaning, oiling, doffing, waste and repairs. 
The amount of stoppage is governed by the speed of the 
frame number of the thread and the degree of efficiency 
of the operatives. The contraction is governed by the 
turns of twist per inch in the thread. 

If a record has been kept of the stoppage of a certain 
frame similar to the above and the total time lost amounts 
to 45 minutes, the percentage of the time run is 100. 
(45.00+480)—91.13. 


The net pounds per frame with the above per cent of 
efficiency is 74.65 91.1368 pounds. 
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Spinning Production Chairman Bowen: \| figure when your cylinder gets so 
much on there it stops. It comes nearer to a normal 
weight, and you can load up more quickly there with 
y// Te Te vi fourteen pounds than you can with eight. That is the 

Yarn No. Warp § Filling Yarn No. Warp Filling way I see it. 


Percentage Allowance for Stoppage 


4 to? 14 41 to 45 Mr. Cargill; Maybe you are right. 
1Oto 15 1] 14 46 to 50 1% 
1” 10 9 51 to 55 ‘ Chairman: | know we made some tests on it and fig- 
BO tO et | ured that to strip three cards and then go back to the 
to 25 90 to first one is the best. method. 
276 to 30 10 63 to 70 5 
A Member: We strip six and then go back and start 
31 to 35 Ql, /1 to 8O 4 
up the first one. 
80 to 90 3 3.5 90 to 100 2 2.5 
Mr. Cargill: There was a concern in England that used 
Percentage Allowance for Contraction to make a device for a card that would speed up the speed 
Standard warp yarn Standard filling yarn roll when you stripped it. It would feed fast and load up 
3.25 2.50 more quickly, and when the cylinder got loaded it kicked 


off. I never could tell whether it did much good or not. 


because | hadn’t time to fool with it, but it looked like a 
New Machinery, Research, Discussed At 


Piedmont Meeting 


pretty good thing. 


Chairman Bowen: Mr. Clark, there is a place where 


(Continued from Page 18) your man could do us a lot of good. 
Mr. Cargill: If you are carding eight pounds it is going A Member: This is the regular time for election of of- 
so much slower. ficers. 
Chairman: Your doffer has cleaned it all off and your On motion, the election of officers for the Division was 
cylinder is loading up? 7 deferred until the regular fall meeting. 
Mr. Caretl: Yes. The meeting then adjourned. 


WITHOUT COST TO YOU 


y IN YOUR EMPLOYEES CAN BE 
GATE CITY LIFE | 
| \ FURNISHED WITH COM- 
PLETE GROUP HEALTH 
\ PROTECTION ... 
{ \ 
This plan provides for payment of Hospital Charges, 
| | Surgical Fees, Sickness Benefits and Life Insurance on 
, | Wks | Employees and their Families. 
= \) \ Employees voluntarily participate, usually in excess of 
\ ninety per cent. Only your consent and cooperation is 
— needed to give them this coverage that will make their 
\ N living more secure! 


' 


Gate a Life Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE GREENSBORO, N. C. 


OGBURN F. STAFFORD, President MARION G. FOLLIN, JR., Secretary 
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POSITION WANTED—As assistant 


perintendent Southern cotton mill 
ed. New Bedford Textile Scl grad 
Age 39 irried, 4 children. Ad 
WANTED 
its phase () le. direct 
Stilley Plywood Co., Inc . 
Conway, S. C 
ote 


‘Piedmont,’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


Cotton Acreage Reduction Put 
at 50% 


Washington, D. C.—-Harvested cot 
ton acreage in the United States 
dropped trom 43,227,488 in 1929 to 
22,811,004 ten years later, as the 
South process of 
swinging away from the classic one- 
crop system, the Census Bureau re 
ported 

Under the influence of depressed 
prices and lowered world demand, the 
umber of farms growing cotton de- 
clined from 1,986,726 to 1,589,723, 
while their total output fell from 
14,574,405 bales to 11,481,300 bales. 

Poimting out that acreage changes 
cenerally “reflect the tendency of the 
\merican farmer’ .to adjust his crops 
to market conditions, the Bureau 
said that corn acreage dropped from 
97,740,740 to 86,989,626, wheat acre- 


age from 61.999.968 to 50,490,296. 


accelerated the 


— 


and oat acreage trom 36,525,964 to 
32,306,771. On an output basis, the 
totals dropped from 800,648,955 to 
7 bushels for wheat and 
from 992,746,912 to 870,258,195 
bushels for oats, although corn har- 
vested for grain increased trom 
130.75 


els 


O8 650.6 ity 


1.782 to 2,311,399,925 bush- 


New Industrial Department 
For Johns-Manville 


A new industrial department office 
has been established by Johns-Man- 
ville to facilitate service to the South's 
rapidly growing industry, according 
to an announcement by Lewis H. 
Brown, ]-M president, on March 3rd. 
The new district, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga., will serve the States 
of Georgia, Tennessee, North Caro 
lina, South Carolina, Florida, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main Pawtucket, R. I. 


Tennessee for 16 this 


lubricants. 


years, and know 
Prefer specialty item. 


i Subject to Prior Sale We Offer: i 
| 700—V eeder-Root double pick count- 
i are 

b—Veeder-] t single pick coun 
ers 
lDurant doulle nick counters 
\ll counters in good iechanical 
condition 
| Write Counter Exchange ' 
P. O. Box 3095 Charlotte, N. C. 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N.C. 
Phone 2-2195 


« 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are modern. 
Tests, trials, eliminations, experi- 
ments, planned efforts have been 
put into making them. 

Continued co-operation with Bat- 
son will put the right fibre broom 
in every department. 


Box 841 Greenville, S. C. | 


J 


EATON & BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Paul 8. Eaton 
Member Examining Corps 

S. Patent Office | 


Former 


PRACTICAL SPINNER. 
eA perience as 


with 20 years 
overseer on all kinds of 


yarn, now employed, desires to chang: 
lor better job. Can change on short 
noties Vers best of reterences Address 
“Spinner,” care Textile Bulletin 
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SATISFIED 


If not, probably what you need is the aggressive representation we can give you Wi 
have been selling our own manufactured product to mills in the Carolinas 
field. 


Address sales 


WITH YOUR SALES 
IN THE SOUTH 


Virginia and j 
belting. chemicals of 
Bulletin. 


Not interested. in 
Agent. care Textile 


H 


DETECTIVES 


furnished for 
undercover and open. investigations 
on ethical-legitimate cases. Dicto- 
graph, Tel-tap, and Camera service. 
Per diem basis only. Men and wo- 
men operatives References any 
Lynchburg bank or City official 
“Our best advertisement is a 


Detectives 
well done.’ Established 1918. Phone 
day or night or write Cundiff's De- 


Private 


tectives, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


rile nad ad e | ation and price 
Graniteville Company, 
Graniteville, S. C. 


LOOM FIXER WANTED 


: Towel Looms, Prospects for prom - 
j tion to overseer for right mat i 
: Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. : 
294 Washington St. 


Boston, Mass. 


Cotton in 
Southeastern States want night 


Address “‘Ambitious,’ 


co Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION Overseer Weaving 
Lone eA perience on all Kinds of 


Ver, 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


‘Heron” and Super-Svu- 
rerion CHECK STRAPS 

(; B C SHEEPSKIN 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 
Noone’s ROLLER, SLASH- 
ER, AND CLEARER CLOTHS 
G B C Spectat ROLLER 
CLOTHS 

G B C Bett CEMENT— 
Hout’s Rotter GLUE 
Witson’s Canvas Luc STRAPS 
Dayton Brive Lapet Loom Supp ties 
Dayton V-BELTS AND PULLEYS 


GREENVILLE 


COMPANY 
Phone 2218 ‘Day 


3916 (Nite 


POSTTION WANTED as oversee! of 
weaving i} veal experience as ove! 
n box | s and lrape! plain 
| tal les noveltl for past six 
al i! sober, references 
\ddres lextil illetir 


as tiverseer of Cloth 


WAN TED—Position 


rool vears' experience Now em 
ployed and know cloth More 
information on request. Address “Cloth 
are Textile Bulletin 


LARGI (CCHRYSAN 
ALS Weddis Whit. 
m ts rill endel 

nt All 
Red rhe Red 8) 
hey d r Floral Garden, 
ry 
LASTER MACHINIS re 
hanes the ¢ 
\dad \iM 
POSTTION WANTED pir 
pel 


Complete Viscose 
Roanoke Extension 


Roanoke, Va. Completion ol a 
$31,500 alteration and extension 
project at the American Viscose Corp. 
plant here was shown through a Roa- 
noke County building permit report 
on the work, 

Largest part of the project was a 
$16,560 extension to the firm’s chem- 
istry laboratory, while partitioning 
and alterations in the general offices 
cost $13,083. Alterations in the store 
room offices cost $1,857. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


220 Devonshire St.,Boston 65 Worth St... New York 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


Iselin-Jefferson, Inc. 
90 Worth Street 


New York 


The Gateway to Worth Street 


Textile Merchandising 


Piedmont Color and Chemical Co., Inc. 
Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant” 
Phone 2182 
The Size Penetrants for Spun Rayon and Acetaté 
THAT WORK 


High Point, North Carolina 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—As was to be expected, the cotton gray 
goods market has been quiet recently. Mills are sold up 
as far ahead as they can comfortably be, and much of the 
selling is of second hands, at an eighth to a quarter cent 
differential. 

The war-time pattern of many of the cloth markets, 
particularly heavy industrial goods, was emphasized by 
the news that the automobile industry will curtail produc- 
tion for civilian use by 20 per cent, commending August 
Ist. 

Headlinings and all other automotive textiles will be 
afiected by this action to some degree. The tension of the 
wide goods market, where acute scarcities of some con- 
structions prevail, may be relieved 

Comparatively moderate quantities of goods will feel 
the curtailment at the beginning, however, and it is the 
trade’ opinion that other industrial users will be able and 
anxious to take up the slack. No report of delivery deter 
ments by the auto trade reached the market. 


The real significance of the 20 per cent curtailment in 
civilian car production, cloth merchants observed, is that 
it may be followed by greater contraction if the war emer- 
gency continues to deepen. In that event, according to 
some sellers, increased Government requirements ma\ 
tend to balance supply and demand. 


In a number of cases where buyers able to get their 
hinishing done quickly enough their desire for spots or 
nearby deliveries would be increased. Lacking hurried 
hnishing facilities, the necessity to wait has tended to 
lower the average buyer's keenness about some classes ol 
gray goods. They are compelled to depend on the normal 
processes of getting their yardage through dyeing rooms 


Some mills on osnaburgs are sold as far ahead as 
through October. With nothing otiered earlier, except an 
occasional weight, the effect has been to require buyers LO 
wait until some time later when they are able to arrange 
for conversion into the last quarter of the vear. 


Demands for burlap substitutes have continued to ag- 
gravate the squeeze in some of the heavy weight narrow 
sheetings recently. The 36-inch, 48x48, 2.85 yard was an 
outstanding example. The possibilities for a further bid- 
ding up of the market on this style are seen. On the other 
hand, the status of several constructions tended to relax. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.--How far ahead to book orders tor cot 
ton yarn is a question among local distributors, but the 
general aim is to be conservative. There is dithculty when 
regular accounts want protection beyond the period to 
which the spinners want to commit themselves to make 
deliveries, 


Should the economy of this country have to be placed 
within the near future on an all-out wartime basis, neither 
the spinners nor the consumers of yarn would be sure ot 
remaining in control of their manutacturing operations, ot 
their pricing policies. It is pointed out that, barring in 
tervention by Washington authorities, such an event as 
another major enlargement of the Army. might start an 
other spiraling of costs and prices. 


The volume of cotton yarn business moving through 
the local market is diminishing. In combed yarns it is 
apparent that April's combined sales of single and pl! 
varn will be the smallest since last July. Buyers’ interest 
is continuous and inquiries are numerous, both for comb 
ed and carded counts. But with quotations on a nominal 
basis for a good many numbers, it seems that buyers are 
not supporting the price advance. as they did in its earlie! 


Staves. 


Yarn quotations have not advanced further, though in 
combed yarns some counts are being quoted nominally 5 
cents above the rates shown in the published lists. In 
carded yarns, singles for the knittmg trade are apparently 
firm at 31 cents, basis of 10/1. Extra-carded counts fot 
knitters are quoted nominally a cent or two higher than 
the ordinary yarn, but above 22/1 the slow-carded grade 
of cones is being quoted at up to 47 cents, basis of 40/1 


In two-ply carded weaving yarns, distributors and spin- 
ners agents here who have anything they can offer for 
the most-wanted deliveries are aiming at better than 38 
cents for 2( but sales of limited lots still are reported 
at prices a cent or two lower. Market stocks in these two 
counts of ordinary grade varn are still available among a 


lew suppliers. 


lt is indicated that actual sales of single combed yarn 
are running tar below the average of the first quarter and 
there also has been a substantial decline in sales of two- 
ply combed. 


| J. W. VALENTINE & CO,, Inc. 
| Selling Agents 

| 40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD | 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. : 


Fu econonucal 


starch removal 


At nominal cost. EXSIZE removes 
starches quickly and thoroughly Bats 
thereby conditioning fabrics perfectly 


for bleaching, dyeing and sanforizing. 


Do vou have a copy of “Notes on 
xsize™ for your files? Send to our 


Chicago oflice—it's FREE! 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


W arehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co. 
Greenville, S.C 


(Copyright 104 Pabet rewing pany, Milwaukee 
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Some Observations On National Defense 
(Continued from Page 14) 


trom the Defense Program——due to more regular employ- 


ment, and, in some cases, to justifiable increases in wage 


rates where they were out of line within a particular in- 


dustry, or with other related industries. This is all to the 


good, so long as the cost of living remains stationary. 


Under such conditions, the purchasing power of labor 


improves, and the whole country benefits. But once we 


industries 


start a general rise in wage rates, especially in 


already paying the highest rates of all time—you will 


Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. inevitably see a substantial increase in the cost of living 
When wage rates go up, prices go up—then wages—then 

Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile prices—and the next thing you know, living costs break 
Machinery. through the ceiling. If high wages go still higher through 

. | ihe demands of labor leaders through the knowledge that 

Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. the manufacturer wants to keep the plant going for de- 
Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. lense even though . the manufacture - better judgment 
tells him that a wage rate increase just now is harmful to 

All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. the national economy—then if prices are frozen by gov- 


ernmental edict based on the lower wage level—the result 
is nothing less than confiscation of the stockholder’s 


Texwood Manufacturing fi which is a sure way to nationalize or communize 


industry. 


and Sales Company \ll of this will sound elementary to a group such as 


this, and others who are familiar -with the A. B. C. of 


: C economics. But I insist that there is a type of reasoning 

Greenville, S. : being used today, in support of higher and still higher 

wage rates, which is causing many people to forget their 

if it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish it elementary training 

May I summarize these thoughts in one sentence? Our , 

ability to maintain reasonable price levels and to escape 

| sky rocketing prices, will necessarily depend upon cost of 

| production, of which wage rates in practically every man- 

| ufacturing industry is the chief element 

lf we are to preserve our economic balance during this 

emergency, there must be no inflationary spiral of prices 
or either through excessive profits or excessive wage rates. ' 

ustry For a time, both stockhalders and labor will benefit with- 

out price rise, through fuller employment of men and 

machines. But after the slack is taken up in defense 

| industries, it will be a far different story. Then, in all 
Cone Belt Water Hose Herd Rubner Pot Eyes | probability, we will have to face the fact that this defense y 

Transmission Belt Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls | 

| Job can be carried through, not only by everyone giving 

THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION | up some gain he might otherwise have expected, but by 
| actually doing without something to which he had been 


of Reybestos-Manhattean, inc. 
20 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY accustomed, 


When we consider what those who are bearing the 


brunt of the present attack on freedom are giving up and 


a © hd G t R enduring, any sacrifices we are called on to bear should 
LAST 1 eg G not put us to a test we cannot meet. . 
There is another aspect of this Defense Program which | 
BOT a a R Is very much on all our minds today. Undoubtedly, our ’ 
tax structure must undergo revision. Here again we run , 
FURNACES 


into the question of economic balance. It is hoped, how- 


ever, that any changes undertaken in this structure will 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO be made with a view to spreading the burden over the ; 
last two to four times longer than widest possible basis and in such manner as to least dis- ’ 
those lined with fire brick. Write for turb our standards of life and production. The objective 
quotation.” of upward tax revision must be common sacrifice which | 
will produce the wherewithal for defense. Tax revision 
AROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
C Hartsville Ss ¢ should be made on the basis of sound economik return, 
and not on the basis of political expediency. If common Pe 
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sacrifice is not the basis of tax revision, we will tace the 
danger of seeing our economic balance thrown hopelessly 
out of gear, and for many years*to come. We may weather 
such disturbances in a period of defense preparation and 
production. But the penalties will be paid by every living 
man and woman when we come to the reckoning period, 
at the end of defense production 


Certainly there is a limit to effective taxation. If we 


are to make upward tax revisions for defense purposes, 


we must keep a constant eye on these limitations. Taxes 


which are undoubtedly oppressive, deteat themselves. 


They very quickly reach the point of diminishing returns. 
heretore, we must keep a balance between taxes which 


And that 


as individuals and as 


are productive and taxes which are destructive 
is not all. If it is proper that we. 
corporations, make sacrifices for defense purposes, it is 
just as proper that the government avoid expenditures 
which are not essential in times as critical as these. Unless 


this is done. the public 


debt will be enormously increased 
to a point that future disturbance of our economic bal- 
ance 1s Inevitable. It has been suggested that these non- 
defense measures can be reduced by two billion dollars. 
That would goa long way in helping to solve the budget 
and 


problem, without a too burdensome tax 


program 
a minimum of inflation. 
()ther 


Vahces Can, 


with 


ontribute to spiral 


which 


dangers price ad- 
and must, be met by sound business judg- 
ment. If there is speculation in commodities, if business 


expands and takes advantage ot Cas\ condl- 


credit 
tions to create excess production facilities, and if the 
banks are too easy in their expansion of credits, we will 


And 


we of the textile industry recall other dangerous conse- 


again tace the spiral of prices which spells inflation. 


quences trom war-time over-expansion and over-produ 
tion. 


Many, 


will sav that the determination of whether or 


not we have inflation rests on government fiscal policy. 
lo an important extent, this is true. But government 
nscal policy can be influenced by business men and by 
their individual sound judgment in the conduct of their 
own business and essentials for 


conduct based on the 


our long term economics. rather than the momentary 


Nourish of abnormal expansion 

Of course, gentlemen, the pressure of this emergency 
may torce some temporary dislocations. But let us hope 
that any such changes will be made with a view to avoid 
ing permanent departures from those underlying princi- 
pdes which have been shown, by age-long experience, to 
With 


watchful eve government and business must always guard 


be essential to individual security and liberty. 


against giving temporary emergency change, the character 


ol permanence. 


lf I should be called upon this morning to ‘suggest a 


statement. not to exceed 3! seconds. to be made tonight 


by some outstanding person, whose word would carry 


meaning into the hearts of every man and woman in 


America, I think that the fairest and most critically need- 
ed comment that could be made at this crucial moment 
We will all have to work harder—we wuilt all 


would he: 
have to work loneer—we will all have to work closer to- 


gether and we will all have to live off of less, before this 
thine 1s over. 

These may seem to be hard conditions, but we must 
lace them, just as England is facing them— if we expect 


to do our part and if we expect to survive as a great de- 
mocracy. | hope and pray that we shall tace these condi- 
tions In time and close our ranks in a true spirit of inte! 
dependence for the common good, And if this co-oper- 
ation means sacrifices betore the job is completed, as it 
believe, will make 


most certainly will, we Americans, | 


those sacrifices with courage and good grace. 


F.C. TODD, INC. 
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GASTONIA, N. C. 
PICKER APRONS 


APRONS FOR ALL MAKES OF PICKERS—OPENERS— 
BREAKERS—WASTE MACHINES—GARNET MACHINES— 
BOTH SPIKED AND SLAT 


WE REBUILD OLD APRONS, ESPE- 
CIALLY SPIKED APRONS WHERE 
THE FABRIC AND BELTING HAS 
WORN OUT. LET US SAVE YOU 


MONEY ON THIS WORK. WE CARRY 
IN STOCK ALL STANDARD APRONS, 
BOTH NEW AND REWORKED. 


WE MAKE ALL STYLES OF PLAIN 
AND SPIKED SLATS FOR REPAIRING 
ALL MAKE APRONS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE OUR MOTTO 
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Report of Secretary Wm. M. McLaurine At 
A. C. M. A. Convention 


(Continued from Page 


tenents will prevail because my optimistic religious phi 
losophy will not let me believe that wrong is more power- 
tul than right. I believe that for every bad man there is 
at least one stronger good man to counteract him The 
point that [ am trying to make. and you will detect it 
later in my report proper, is that the men in the textile 
industry must change their thinking in this revolutionary 
period and make their plans for a safe ideology which 
can quiet the social and economi upheaval. The call of 
democracy must have a magi appeal. It needs to be 
redetined and the definition must be as clear. as unequiy 
Ocal, as compelling, as dynamic as the definition of fas 
cism or nazism. 

| quote from a lecture delivered by Ernesto Galarza. 
Chief of the Division of Labo and Social Information of 
the Pan American Union: 

‘Against the fuehrer principle it (demo racy) must 
stand solidly on the principle that government controls 
must be subject to the express will of the people. Against 
racial hatred, it must stand for racial tolerance. \gainst 
the suppression of inquiry, it must stand for encourage- 
ment of it 

‘But a sharp and fighting definition of demo racy re- 
quires that America recognize what are the essentials of 
democracy and what are not. Demo racy is not nine- 
teenth century liberalism ex: lusively. The tenets of that 
liberalism—tfree press, free assembly, free discussion 
were the instruments of underlying forces, not their es- 
sence. They were vitally useful instruments. to be sure, 
Instruments which America must not under any circum- 
stances give up. But they are useless unless they are 
wielded by men organized to create higher forces of soc lal 
life 

\nd democracy is not te hnology, or the ability to 
make one machine produce what a hundred men produced 
before. The machine is a useful instrument——one v hich 
\merica must improve. But is an instrument which can 
be used equally to destroy demo racy as it can to create 
it. 

“Democracy is not the false dilemmas that its enemies 
have been heaping upon it to confuse its defenders. Tt IS 
not inefficiency, it is not indiscipline, it is not soft living, 
as Our generation will have to take care to prove. 

Democracy is the ceaseless and progressive elimination 
of the barriers that stand in the way of a better life. 
created by all in proportion to their skill and abilities 
and enjoyed by all. It is the increasing multiplication o’ 
the powers if every man without the concentration of 
irresponsible power in any man. It is the use of those 
powers to the satisfaction of him who has them and the 
benefit of those whose co-operation made them possible.” 

There is a second thing that the men of this nation 
have learned only within the last two vears. It is this. 
There is no such thing as national isolation. We have 
made this statement from time immemorial. but we have 
never realized its meaning until the guns of England were 


threatened. We have had a great deal of complacency 
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about our isolation and our invulnerability for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. We were so pompous and pure and 
perfect that we, as a nation, had never realized that the 
battleships of Britain have always stood between us and 
a foreign power. Our lack of preparedness has caused 
consternation in national defense. This nation must now 
do in a few years what other nations have been doing 
constantly. The threat to the Dover Line has caused 
consternation. We found out in thunderous tones that 
our complacency was ill-founded and that we are a part 
of the international disaster and are infected with the 
same germs. 

Then comes my third statement. which is more com- 
pelling than anything that I have said. It is my opinion 
yet It is substantiated by the opinions of many able and 
noted social and economic writers. I have even heard 
many of you make the same statement. The day of 
rugged individualistic, capitalisti enterprise as we have 
known it has passed, or is passing. I do not know what 
will take its place nor do ] attempt to say why it has 
passed, except to say that ‘this form of enterprise has 
violated some of the prin iples of the existing dominant 
social and economic theories. |] appreciate that this is a 
very debatable statement but the fact that the. day of 
rugged individualistic capitalistic enterprise, as we have 
known it, has passed or is passing is not debatable. It is 
a fact. The indications are for the old rugged individual- 
ism in business to count for less and less, and the control 


1 government to count for more and more. 

Shall I prove my statement? Who says in industry, 
what wages and hours will be. what people can work and 
who cannot, what freight rates can be changed, how ex- 
changes shall be controlled, what taxes shall be paid, how 
books can he kept ? Who sends inspectors of all kinds 
relating to almost every phase of industrial work or sales 
and income, hours worked. wages paid, etc. Study banks 
and banking, securities, railroads. public utilities, farming 
acreage, prices, schools, health and dozens of other activi- 
ties, always increasing and ever becoming stricter? If 
England and America should lose, the story of regimen- 
tation and control would be complete. If England should 
win, the nations of the world will be so depleted that 
nothing but government control will be sufficient for at 
least a generation. This sovernment will, of necessity, be 
required to act for business in its loreign relations, hence 
increase in government control seems Imminent. 

Now, I have not used this long introduction to try to 
ind an excuse for making a speech, or for the purpose of 
evading a reportorial responsibility. I have a real and. to 
me, a legitimate excuse for making this introduction. |] 
want to try to impress upon those who are not actively 
conscious of the fact, that this nation of ours Is out of 
the old status quo and will never return to it and nothing 
that we can do, can bring it back. For myself, I am not 
sure that I want to return to it because it was a contrib- 
uting cause to present conditions. 

lf you agree with what T have said, then you must 
realize that there are many conflicting philosophies or 
ideologies rampant in the nation and in industry. People 
always grope and become disturbed when they are cut 
loose from their moorings. 

Your Association, with its oificers and committees. is 


the spearhead that touches these conflicts. or better. it is 
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the connecting link between the conflicts of industry and 
the conflicts of government. There are no precedents that 
We trail 


blazers traveling toward a new social and economic fron- 


are potent and precise for us to pursue. are 
tier. 

The that 
other businéss executive, is at home on the job trying to 


average mill executive, or for matter any 


adiust himself to a condition about which he knows little. 


or trving to avert a condition about which he knows 
much 
he Association, with its officers and directors. in the 


menatime, is trying to act as interpreter, or liaison agency. 
between industry in its manifold relations and the govern- 
ment with its many demands. 

The man on the job is so busy and so far removed from 
the politico-economic problems with which the Associa- 
tion finds itself involved that he often fails to realize that 
the othcers and committees have secured the best possible 
available solution of the problem which was so perplex- 
ing. The solution may not have pleased some of the 
members, it may not have, and likely did not please the 
officers or committees of the Association, but it was the 
best that could be secured at that time and would have 
heen solved with less satisfactory results if we had not 
intervened, 

lhe members and would-be members of this Associa- 
tion must remember this. They must also remember that 
there were times past when we could reasonably foretell 
what legislation would pass, what interpretations would 
be given to it and how the various courts would construe 
it. Now, we know none of these things, as many 
changed. We do not even 
know how the Supreme Court of the United States will 


dents have been broken or 
interpret the law, because in these latter days, it seems to 
render decisions in conflict with previous decisions. 
Please do not think that these statements are an “apol- 
Ogia pro vita” or even a “casus complangendi.” They are 
not. They are for the purpose of orienting the members 
and could-be members with a view of making them more 
co-operative in our efforts, and charitable in our results 
We write you letters; we send you rulings and interpre- 
tations—in fact, we send you so much information that 
you do not read all of it and some day caught in a con- 
llict, you arouse yourself from your lethargy and may 
think that associations should have been more alert, be- 
cause they did not prevent the conflict 
your heart that 


have been busy and that practically every policy that is 


when down in 
vou know the officers and committees 
worth while, has been developed through associational 
activity. 

There is only one excuse for a se retary s report and 
that is to present to the membership a condensed state- 
ment of some of the important activities in which the As- 
sociation has been engaged during the year. The mem- 
bership should know of them already, because many let- 
ters and mailed to the members 
throughout the year. You did not read them, so to make 
sure that you may know that we did something, we shall 
spothght a of our efforts. Please bear-in mind that 
we shall spotlight only a few of the major activities. 
hoping that you will fully appreciate that all would be 
too many, and again calling to your attention the fact 
that there are hundreds of unlistable, intangible and yet, 
worthwhile activities that every association performs that 


reports have heen 


few 
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cannot be listed or recited in a report and yet they are 
potent and pertinent to the progress of the industry. 

As an impression opening for the membership and 
interested in and believe in this Associa 
tion, | would like to state that during the current fiscal 
vear, there have been seven meetings of the Board of 
Government 


those who are 


The duties and demands have been so great 
that the president has had to call thirty-five active bus) 
business men into conference seven times in one year to 
We have sent out letters 
and reports on these meetings but in order to refresh you 


discuss problems and policies. 


minds again, I shall indicate some of the things discussed 
in these board meetings: 

\ hang-over from White Sulphur Springs relative to 
what assistance we should give to the National Cotton 
Council in its “nickel a bale” campaign 

\ conference with the President of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute in reference to strengthening its program, ex 
tending the uses of cotton, a research man, et 

\ conference as to how the money can be best be 
raised. 

A discussion as to whether or not this industry should 
withdraw its demands for a hearing before the Adminis 
trator of the Walsh-Healey Administration. should . the 
promulgation of a wage rate for the industry become nec- 
essary. 

A discussion of certain National legislation pending at 
that time. 

Plans for removing the cause for paint soaking into 
cotton from poorly painted ties, etc. 

A discussion of interpretations of rulings by the Wage 
and Hour Administrator and a particular. request that 
this Association try to get the word “Executive” defined 

The appointment of a splendid group of committees 
whose activities will show up when I discuss this subject 
and particularly when you read their reports 

A discussion of the kind of statistics that the Depart 
ment of Labor should include in its next survey (the one 
being concluded) whether the same type of information 
as that in 663, or whether additional data should be 
added. 

\gain the interpretations of the rulings of the Wage 
and Hour Administration. 

\ study of the Standard Cotton Textile Sales Note. 

\ discussion of industrial relations problems 

Study of report rendered by a Special Committee of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. 

Certain communications 
\griculture. 

Problems of National Defense. 

The Traffic Department of the Southern States Indus. 
trial Council and our own. 


from U. SS Department of 


Standardization af certain cotton textile products. 

The Processing Tax or the Marketing Certificate Plan. 

A conference with 4 committee from the National Cot- 
ton Council as to their work and a discussion of our re- 
lationship with them. 


Further discussions anent National Cotton Council 


and the appointment of a committee to confer with a 
similar committee from them. 
The possibility of a new Wage Hearing. 
A protective clause on government contracts. 
Subsidies on cotton exports and on cotton textile prod 


ucts exports. 
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The above are only a few of the many subjects dis 
cussed by the board. 


In all of these. as well as the unlisted and unlistable 


subjects discussed, the board took action and was always 
governed by what it thought was for the best interests ot 
the entire industry. I would like to say again that this 
Association is the most democrati organization with 
which I have ever been associated. It belongs to no. lique 
and takes its position for the good of all. big and little, 
rich and poor, rural and urban 

Now let us look into a service that some may think is 
a duplication and would be performed regardless of this 
\ssociation. There exists what is known as the Georgia 
\labama Traffic Association and what is known as the 
North Carolina and South Carolina Traffi Association 
and both are well supported by the States included in 
their names. Both render excellent service and yet there 
IS a service which is omitted by each of these, because 
they lack the power and prestige individually which the 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association can give 
them jointly and that is in the field of general and south 
wide traffic matters, appearing before the Interstate Com 
merce Commission and otherwise. There are many and 
lar-reaching problems which the Southern industry needs 
to have solved. For this reason our Association employs 
» look 
alter general traffic problems which neither one could 


emer tively handle alone 


the sery Ices both oft these ratty departments 


The average mill executive pays very little attention t 
traffic matters in their formation. He only knows their 
effect. If the average mill executive could know the labor, 
time and money spent for his safety and security in traf 
lic matters he would have a great deal of respect for the 
trathc department and particularly would he appreciate 
the effective work that the American Cotton Manufactur 
ers Association does in the general field. I want each and 
all of you to listen to Mr. Cunningham as he reads his 
report and if you do not happen to be present, | want vou 
to read it and then give it to your traffic man. 

May I lapse into an indignity and say that the life of a 
traffic man is “just one durn thing after another.” The 
kaleidoscopic shifts in rates and rulings are so speedy 
and variant that only a man as crazy as a traffic expert 
can interpret them. The average mill man receives the 
benefits and seldom seeks the cause. Clarke Gable and 
Robert Taylor may be the dramatic stars of Hollywood 
but Carl R. Cunningham and Civde T. Kilgore are the 
stars in the picture called “Traffic” owned and operated 
by the Government and played at the expense of a publi 
called the Textile Industry When someone SAYS the 
trafic department is not important and does nothing for 
him, I am reminded of the man who breathes fresh air 
and enjoys sunshine and then asks. “What has God ever 
done for me?”’ 

This Association has been wise. in My Opinion, in not 
having a long list of standing committees. 1 IS an easy 
way to administer affairs but is not. to my mind, the 
most expeditious. We, who are familiar with State and 
National Governments, know. the pages of ponderous 
committees and sub-committees contained on their ros. 
ters. Whenever any subject is introduced it goes to a 
committee and may be a sub-committee. It travels a long 
and circuitous, red-tape route and often gets lost and 
sometimes reported out unfavorably. Long lists of stand- 
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ing committees smack of routine. 7] his Association has a 
Committee on National Affairs. R. E. Henry, chairman: 
a Traffic Committee, S. M. Beattie. chairman; a repre- 
sentative on the Southeastern Appeal Board, A. E. Win 
Kel, a representative on the Joint Council of Arbitration. 
fred Williams; a representative on the Worth Street 
Rules, Herman Cone: a Net Weight Cotton Committee. 
Harvey W. Moore, chairman: a Jute Tariff Committee. 
Donald Comer, chairman. and a ( otton Committee. A. K. 
Winget, chairman. 

President F. W. Symmes and John A. Law are our rep- 
resentatives on the National Industrial ( onterence Board 

How these committees have dis harged their obliga 


row. It I could speak for them, I would say “Well done, 


good and faithful servants ” However, as I have said 


tions and duties, you can judge from their reports tomor 


before, a report is such an incomplete and unsatisfac tory 
attempt to describe or portray results. Sometimes thev 
are so intangible. The results are often slow and while 
effective are sometimes different trom what we had 
planned. 

lf I could portray in character just one of our delight- 
tul citizens and committeemen. the Hon. Donald Comer. 
| would picture him as being in a stock such as you see 
in front of the jail in. histori Williamsburg, Va. I would 
put his neck in the hole called Southern lreight rates, one 
wrist in the hole called Net Weight Cotton and the other 
wrist in the hole called the Jute Tariff, while the jail be 
hind is the government threat for those whom the stock 
Cannot cure, 

Seriously, Mr. Comer never dies on these subjects, nor 
does he let his committees. or the offi ers of this Associa- 
tion. These pet hobbies of his keep him and his commit- 
tee alive and hopeful The. Cotton (‘ommittee has been 
unusually active and Mr. Winget ‘and his asso lates again 
deserve Sper lal mention. 

\. K. Winget is our A. B. I. man \ssociation’s Bu 
reau of Investigation. He does not run down communists 
and criminals but he and his committee have a keen sense 
lor detecting subversive influences in the handling of raw 
cotton. I could give you some very interesting informa 
tion to substantiate this statement. but | am sure it will 
be developed in his report tomorrow. He is getting to be 
a better representative on Cotton States Arbitration 
Board each year that he serves. It is still frictionless and 
lructiferous. 

But the committees above are onh standing commit- 
tees. President Symmes has had at least a dozen special 
committees doing work for the Association in New Or- 
leans, Memphis, Washington. Greenville, Atlanta, New 
York, and elsewhere, meeting with State 


and Government 
officials, with officials of our related bodies to try to tell 
this story would be too long. Theit efforts have been 
worth while and have made your industry safer and your 
life happier, while some of you in peaceful, intellectual 
darkness take all the credit and wonder what we do. 

Now that we have talked about the officers and Board 
of Government and the committees. both standing and 
special, I shall attempt to answer the question as to what 
the Secretary and Treasurer does. 

\s Treasurer, he collects dues from the membership 
and any other money that may be paid into the Associa- 
tion and then he expends these funds on the order of the 
President, or as the exigencies of the offices or the com 
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mittees may demand. He keeps an accurate account of all 
money received and all money expended. At the end of 
each fiscal year he has his books audited by a certihed 
public accountant, sends a copy to the President, presents 
the report to the Board of Government and includes the 
financial statement in the Year Book. This statement, 
which has already been presented to the Board of Gov 
ernment and approved by them, will be presented at the 
executive session tomorrow, if time permits; otherwise, it 
will be included in the Year Book as a part of the pro- 
ceedings of this convention. 

\s Secretary, what does he do? This is a question that 
| am delighted to answer. There is a difference between 
a secretary and an executive secretary. | am a secretary 
and the word “executive does not appear before my) title. 
This means something to me. It means that the officers 
and the Board of Government are the originators and 
promulgaters of policies and that I am an assistant ex- 
ecutor or full executor, as the case may be, of these poli- 
cies. For this reason, I have said that this organization Is 
completely democratic since it has no czar at its head 
either as President or secretary and Treasurer. The fact 
that President Symmes has had seven meetings of the 
Board of Government this year is an example of its dem 
ocratic policies. But the Secretary, what does he do? 

| have frequently said that every football team has a 
coach——that is the president who outlines the plays and 
works out the strategy with his assistants, the Board of 
Government. .There are two other people who travel with 
a football team. One is the bucket boy who rushes out on 
the field with buckets of water and towels for the tired 
team, and then there is the doctor who revives the breath- 
less victims and binds up the wounded limbs and keeps 
the team going efficiently. In my picture, crude though 
it is, the Secretary is a dichotic character embracing these 
two services. Always present, always serving, never play- 
ing, vet indispensable, always keeping the team in top 
form. 


To change the figure of speech, he is the constant oiler 
of the associational machine, keeping it frictionless and 
harmoniously operating, always ready with whatever is 
This last 
statement is rather inclusive, and, personally, | cannot 


needed. He is the caretaker of the industry. 


create the impression before this audience that | am 
always ready with whatever is needed, but I can say that 
| conscientiously try to be ready. If | am not, then with 
reasonable time I can secure the information needed 11 It 
is available. 

| believe that a great many members in the industry 
appreciate this fact from the large list of questions that 
are asked during the year. Always and promptly I have 
answered them with the best information available. It 1s 
true that, in one or two instances, I have had to send out 
corrective information, but that was not the fault of this 
office but the source from which it was secured. 

here have also been requests lor answers to questions 
for which no dependable and satisfactory answers were 
or are available. I refer specifically to questions dealing 
with the Wage and Hour Administration. These ques 
tions had their answers modified by their setting and 
peculiar conditions. 

| have tried to build good will toward the industry 
both in public relations and in industrial relations. Fre 
quently, 1 am asked to talk to groups of people of vary- 
ing occupations and interests. If these groups are outside 
of the industry, I try to instruct them in our policies and 
ideals. | endeavor to represent you as you are and feel 
that often my efforts have been worth while. I do not 
mean to display conceit in these statements. 

| seldom speak to a group within the industry that | 
do not discuss industrial relations and in this held I be- 
lieve my philosophy is sound and has had some construc- 
tive influence. 

I: write a great many more articles for the press and 
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HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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BALING PRESS. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK.N. Y. 


m* Drawing 
Roll 
Collars 
Built 
Up 


Restored to Their Original Size 
by “METALLIZING” 


Spraying 


Write for information 
IDEAL MACHINE COMPANY 
Bessemer City, N. C. 
Re pairers of Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers 


WANTED 


Devices and Improvements 
To Manufacture and Sell 
We Buy Outright Or On Royalty Basis 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO. 


224 W. Main St. Gastonia, N. C. 
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sooner shall we succeed in eradicating the deep-seated 
prejudices In many Quarters that cotton textiles are, first 
of all, a “cheap substitute.’ 


Marketing or Merchandising 


\nother held in which we need the aid of research. is 
that of merchandising. Advertising. promotion and sales 
all need renovation. 


Perhaps it may be well to analyze this subject to some 
extent, before criticising or suggesting reforms. It is a 
well-known fact that market demands and prices are fluc 
tuating and unstable. Among the most common causes 
might be listed the following: 


ver-capat ity 


2. Loss ofl export markets and the thooding of our mat 


kets by foreign goods 
3. Interregional competition 
4. Instability of demands: 
ompetition with other tabrics. 


Time here forbids a further analysis and discussion of 
these obvious causes as they apply to other industries as 
well as to our own [It is undeniable that these are con- 
tributory causes, exercising a large intluence on instability 
in marketing. Caretul study, however, reveals the tact 
that the major inherent cause is the marketing structure 
itself. 

lf each factor in the marketing structure performed its 
true function, there would not be the serious problems 
that now exist. 

The marketing structure as it is today is unsteady and 
vulnerable, a prey to evil and weakening intluences. It ts 
outmoded, and needs revision. We should bear in mind, 
however, that in suggesting revisions, there may be some 
ills that are difficult to cure, due to the nature of the cot- 
ton textile industry as a whole. So in thinking of the 
market structure, we must also think of the industry, and 
it may be necessary to change or modify the latter,-while 
attempting to change the former. 

Among the outstanding weaknesses of this phase of our 
industry, might be named the following: 


Mills producu 


DUTPOSeS 


¢ without orders or for speculative 


—_ 


The broker's methods: 


3. An occasional tendency toward operating plants 
more for the benefit of the merchants than tor the 
stockholders: 


4. Too creat a vap between marketing and production. 


In enumerating these ills, it must be kept in mind that 
no wholesale condemnation is intended. It is merely a 
recital of some of the evils that seem most common, with 
the hope of clarity ing the existing situation 

Complete integration would, of course, be the ideal so- 
lution. That seems, however, impossible at the present 
time. As possible helpful substitutes, the tollowing may 
be worth consideration: 

That units and processes be wholly or in part consoli- 

dated: 
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That there be an educational program carried on be- 
tween the mills and all factors in the marketing 
structure; 


That the broker work from a different point of view: 

That there be a co-ordination of production and mar- 

keting in all its phases. 

Faced as we are with the ever-increasing external com- 
petition, we should try in every way possible to eliminate 
unnecessary internal competition, by seeking to have the 
sellers of our merchandise become profit-minded for thei 
mills. I appeal to all to analyze their own relationships, 
and to try to combine co-operation with good business 
ethics. There must be more co-operation as between sell 
ing and producing if we are to have market stability 
Surely there is a way to accomplish this. 


Cure for Ills 


| shall not attempt to prescribe cures for even a part 
of these evils. I will suggest some remedies which possibly 
may help. Complete integration is the ideal situation, ot 
course.. It is needless to try to enumerate what benefits 
would accrue from that. Next would come a consolidation 
of units or processes, thus making a step or two toward 
integration, and thereby eliminating some of the conflicts. 

\ closer co-operation between marketing and produc- 
tion .is necessary. This might be partially secured by 
structural co-ordination financially. An educational pro- 
gram carried on between the mills and all factors in the 
market structure should be of value. The liaison between 
mills and market must be unified into a mutual financial 
co-operative compact, 


The Fair Labor Standards Act 


Next for consideration, | have placed the Fair-Labor 
standards Act. During the past year, many mills have 
had difficulty in adjusting themselves to the application 
of the act. In many places the phraseology of the act is 
doubtful in meaning and difficult of interpretation. From 
time to time interpretations having been made by the 
Administration, and later reinterpreted. There have been 
differences of opinion in the official family of the Wage 
and Hour Administration. 

Many of the rulings have been somewhat arbitrary in 
nature, and difficult to apply, because they have been 
theoretical and technical, rather than practical. It is my 
sincere belief that most mills are honestly trying to ob- 
serve the law, but in many cases they are tangled up 
with technicalities and difficulties in interpretation. 

The law has cut across so many traditions and customs 
that it has caused serious dislocations and misunderstand- 
ings in many instances. The applications seem to increase 
in difficulty as the interpretations unfold. In the follow 
ing instances the law seems to us to have been unjustly 
interpreted, causing a hardship on labor; first, in refer- 
ence to the handling of learners, and second, in the defi- 
nition of certain executives. The line between those em- 
ployees who are covered by the act and those employees 
who are not is difficult to define. There is too much doubt 
as to where the division comes. It is to be hoped that 
time and reason can demonstrate to the Administration 
the impropriety of some interpretations and that fair and 
easily understandable interpretations will be issued. 


(('ontinued on Page 52) 
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Yarn is Given DOUBLE PROTECTION 
with Seyco Sizing 


. It coats the yarn with a tough, yet 
q elastic film, which reduces shedding to 
a OTHER a minimum and gives it the proper 
= consistency and uniform quality which 
tr PRODUCTS assures steady loom production. 
ny Softeners Seyeo Sizing will not turn rancid 
a . and damage fibres. It is packed for 
convenience 1 ight rust-proof 
3 Shuttle Dressing onvenien in tight rust proof non 
a e absorbing steel drums, which can be 
stored indefinitely. 
Penetrants 
. Ask for Demonstration 

o- Our well equipped chemical staff, direct- 
a? (honored by American Cl il Society 
a is in r), will help 1 with your 
Sizing and Finishing proble 
‘A mpanu hnown the custonnx bey 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 
Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


A Get the Right Travelers for 
& Woolen and Worsted 
Spinning 


Victor ha then for ring deep—tfor 
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Writ wire, oOo! al Sample travele! sent FREE 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. | Gastonia, N.C. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel 247 


HAVE YOU TRIED WALKER 
HEDDLES? 


té 


Walker Manufacturing Co.. Inc. 
Ruth and Atlantic Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road 
Greenville, S. C. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 
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magazines than many people know about. Sometimes | 
write under my own name and again I use a “non de 
plume” for the reason that certain types of articles have 
greater weight with the public when they are dissociated 
irom the industry. 

| never write upon a subject that does not pertain to 
some phase of the industry and I try never to write any- 
thing that I shall ever regret or anything that may eve 
in any way harm the industry. | trust that I may be 
pardoned if I seem boastful, but I believe the people who 
know me best have the greatest respect for the soundness 
of my philosophy. This is important because, whether 
you will it or not, I must be the personal ambassador of 
the Southern cotton textile industry. Being thoroughly 
conscious of this fact, I have tried to honor you and have 
people honor you through me. I say this sincerely and 
deeply. 

\gain, there are hundreds of letters each year that 
come to my desk asking about almost every conceivable 
phase of the industry. Most of them are serious, now 
and then one can be thrown out. In my replies to them. 
in the contacts with most of these unknown people, 1 
have a great opportunity to build good will and respect. 
| try to read and keep myself informed so that I can act 
intelligently. I try to serve all of my relationships from 
the President down to the humblest mill as effectively 
and as efficiently as I am able and to make that service 
without any discrimination of rank or importance. 

| have met with State Associations, the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, related associations, committees of all kinds 
in fact wherever and whenever I can serve the textile 
industry, I have tried to be there. 

| trust you will pardon the capital “I’’ that has ap- 
peared so frequently in the last’ paragraphs, but I am 
trying to tell you that the duties of the Secretary are 
active, exacting and responsible and that your officers, the 
Board of Government and its committees have discharged 
their duties ably and faithfully 

Teddy Roosevelt was a great user of the letter “I,” so 
much so that one of his children remarked after reading 
one of his articles covering several pages in the Saturday 
Evening Post, that the “I's” came with so much regular 
itv that they looked like “a paling fence going over a 
hill.”’ This report may have a paling fence around it. 

In my opinion, the Association has done splendid work 
and on the lowest spindle assessment for dues of any as 
sociation in the world. It has had no blare of trumpets 
to sound its praises. It has wanted none. Cotton mill 
people are retiring and reticent and not given to ‘‘bell- 
ringing in the market place.’ Their influence has ab- 
sorbed me. I have only stepped out of character for the 
purpose of glorifying my people, our Association and my 
job. I have not been perfect but I have been honest and 
industrious. 

To me, the Association has worked wonders. No asso- 
clation’s work can be measured in dollars. Nothing lasting 
and really worth while can be valued in materiality. The 
esprit de corps, the union of minds and purposes, sympa- 
thies, co-operation and common understanding—the one- 
ness of life cannot be measured except in the eternalities 
of God. 
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| go back to my introduction in closing and say that a 
hand. Old 
passing and new things are coming in. Those who refuse 


new American Revolution is at things are 
to believe it and fight off the new while they cling tena- 
ciously to the old, are lost. If this country is saved from 
socialism and totalitarianism and if it shall come out on 
the new horizon with a livable philosophy, it will be be- 
cause enough daring men realized the revolution was on 
and honestly and earnestly sought to work out the best 
plan available among the conflicting ideologies. 

he future is certain, what it brings is uncertain. We 
must live on, so may we live as intelligently as possible 
and not be blind fanatics. 

hus my formal and informal report draws to an end. 
This report has been different from any that I have ever 
made. I have felt that it was justified by necessity. | 
have tried to bring you an honest message along with the 
activities of the Association. I have tried to prod the 
more liberal attitude. If we 
have ultra liberals I would also try to check their emo- 


tional hopes, and say that 


ultra conservatives into a 


middle 
Democracy must 
be made worth saving if it is saved and 


somewhere the 
ground we shall find a road to safety. 
\merica must 
tind a practical philosophy for its interpretation. 

We must assume a realistic attitude toward production. 
toward prices, toward the National Defense demands, to- 
ward the government and toward the public, by whom we 
are finally judged. 

We must be realistic in our study of labor problems 
work loads, employment, etc We must 
study our labor and our labor policies, intelligently and 
discard decadent principles. 


wages. hours. 


We must carefully co-operate in the Wage and Hour 
\dministration, realizing that prejudice and bigotry de- 
velop prejudice and bigotry. If the act is ever adminis 
tered judiciously and fairly, it must be interpreted around 
the table of reason and be satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. We must do nothing that can be attributable to 
us aS a Cause for a permanent or unbridgable breach be- 
tween management and labor. We must organize and 
promote research for extending the .use of cotton. We 
must work over and improve our merchandising methods. 
We must co-ordinate all of our trade association prob- 
lems 

If there ever existed in industry a laissez faire philoso- 
phy it must be discarded. This is no period of life for 
opportunism or defeatism. We are moving into a new 
world in which intelligence and planning count. One of 
Our psyt hologists has said, “The evidence of intelligence 
is an ability to adapt.’ We must be intelligent and plan 
The opening words of 
the Declaration of Independence are, “These truths are 
self-evident: that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with inherent and inalien- 
able rights; that among these rights are life. liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.”’ | 


lor the necessities that face us 


(Thomas Jefferson, in commenting on this statement. 


said: “Nothing is unchangeable but inherent and inalien- 
able rights of man.” He emphasized that it was the ends 
of democracy, the rights of man, which are unchangeable 
The forms and mechanisms through which inherent moral 
claims are realized may not, and in many cases, cannot 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Mecklenburg Hotel 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Those Things 


.. . For which you long at the end of a journey 
await you here. A pleasant room—A refreshing 


bath—A good meal—aAnd friendly people. 


John C. McDonald 


Manager. 


| If it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 


TEL. 1084 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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| know that I am speaking for the industry when I say 
that | am convinced the above suggestion is in the publi 
interest as well as in the interest of the employee and the 
employer. | know also that I am speaking for the indus- 
try when I say that it wants to, and means to, obey the 
law and in its own operations under the act to be fait 
both to its employees and its own plants. 


My Aims in This Address 


In all the above, I have tried to face squarely the situa- 
tion as it confronts us today, and to suggest some possibly 
constructive plans for the future. 

The wave of prosperity is carrying business high today 

but all waves must recede, and inevitably there will 
follow a period of recession. We must prepare, as best we 
may, for that ebb-tide. amid the 
our English co-workers are looking forward to 
that future day, when the war has ceased, and social and 


now. rain ot 


bombs, 


economic conditions have been so greatly changed. We 
also must keep that time in view. We may not entirely 
avert the catastrophe; we can perhaps make it less severe. 

Let us not wait until that distant future becomes the 
immediate present. Let us begin at as far as lies 
within our power, to start rebuilding that new world. We 
have at our command today the technical re- 
sources ever Known to man. Surely we should be able to 


once, 
coreatest 


make a finer and more enduring structure than has ever 
been built before. We cannot tell, of course, just what 
that sure what 
confront us when this vast upheaval subsides—but 
thing we may be sure——if peace and security—happiness 
to be to this stricken 
not by wishful thinking and idle 
hoping, but by constructive planning and untiring work- 
ing. 


new 


world may be, nor can we be will 


one 
restored 


and prosperity are ever 


world, they will come 


Unless we can make the phrase “National Unity”’ liv- 
ing, breathing, vibrant and controlling in our business and 
in our individual lives, it is not fantastic to ask when or 
in what year the United States will no longer be the first 
national power in the world. 

| know that I am interpreting the spirit and the pur- 
poses of the men of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association when I say here to you, and through you to 
our country, that this industry pledges itself to work, to 
serve, in the capacities in which it is best suited, toward 
production and more production for national defense, to 
co-operate with our government 
government 


your government, my 
toward national unity, and to give all it can, 
through sweat and brain, to making sure that the demo- 
cratic way of life shall not perish from the earth. 


Mert ZT—A New Mold, Mildew and Algea 
Preventive 


The Carolina Aniline & Extract Co., of Charlotte, N. 
(., recently released folders describing a positive mold, 
mildew and algea preventive. 

The new chemical, known as Mert ZT (patent pend- 
ing), is the result of six years of laboratory research in a 
section where these growths are prevalent. 
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New Departure Exhibit At Greenville Show 


The exhibit of New Departure at this year's Southern 
lextile Exposition attracted a great deal of interest and 
much favorable comment. The illustrations below show 
some of the more outstanding features: 


General view of the background of the New Departure exhibit, 
featuring at the center New Departure’'s famous bouncing ball 
machine, which always attracts a great deal of attention. The 
purpose of this exhibit is to emphasize the uniform dimensions 
and metallurgical characteristics of the steel balis used in all 
New Departure ball bearings 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


This illustrates a three dimensional diorama with motion and 

light. It is a scale model of a large upset forging machine in 

the New Departure Forge Plant where all New Departure race 
rings are forged from high carbon chrome alloy steel. 


Animated life-size model 
of a section of Draper 
loom, incorporating what 
is said to be the first 
successful ball bearing 
treadie roll ball bearing, 
developed by New De.- 
parture and Draper, and 
now in use in thousands 
of Draper tooms. This 
bearing was one of the 
noteworthy exhibits at 
the show. 
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A 30-second Statement About Alkalies 
That May Put You Years Ahead in an 
Important Phase of Operation 
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that have an important bearing on processing mm nods 
in your industry that aftect definitely you! ability to 


keep ahead of competition 
Solvav is in the forefront of this new activity, offering 


a technical service recognized as tanding in he| 
Solvay technologists have not only done much of 
the research. they are also applying these findings in 


textile plants throughout thx 
We would be glad to give you 

new alkali developments. No obligations involved. 

Write or wire today for full information 
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Use ‘Textile Bulletin Want Ads’ 
Low Rates—Fast Action 
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and opinions change with the change of circumstances. 


institutions must change also and keep pace with the 
times.” “The idea that institutions established for the 
use of a nation cannot be touched or modified, even to 
make them answer their end * * * may perhaps be a 
salutary provision against the uses of a monarch but it is 
most absurd against the nation itself.” 

We must help in the changes 

We must not fight each other. We must be intelligent]; 
tolerant of all. We must all work together for the com- 
mon cause. Those who do not belong to the Association 
should belong. I beg of you to call upon the Association 
and with reasonableness bear down upon it with your 
problems and see if it is strong and whether or not you 
can break it down. Do not hold aloof and criticise some- 
thing about which you know so little. 

There are darker days ahead, hence we, as an industry, 
must prepare. We must make 1941-42 a vear of close 
co-operation, of hard study and united effort to adjust 
ourselves to the new demands whatever they may finally 
be. 

| cannot close without paying a tribute to our President 
soon to pass to the ex-line. Let me call him my President 
just as I have regarded the others. So intimately do | 
get to know these men under whom I have served that | 
am always loath to give them up, although I know that 
the next one will be as kind and fine as the one that 1 
am losing, 

red Symmes came into the Presidency rapidly. He is 
what some may call a newcomer in the industry, although 
he had made a place and reputation for himself in the 
hearts of those who know him intimately. What I Shall 
say about him now is not simply a diplomatic eulogy. 
red Symmes knows better than you do what I think of 
him. I have told him on many occasions and now I say 
it publicly. He is a man who has a keen sense of duty 
and responsibility. He has taken this job seriously and 
has worked at it as hard as if it were his own personal 
and private business. He has given time and thought to 
it and I know he has won the admiration and loyalty of 
the membership. Bob Henry told me that he was tena- 
cious but I did not understand what Bob Henry meant. 
If he had said something about Col. Wm. D. Anderson, 1 
might have understood. He has what Sam Jones said it 
takes to make a successful meeting—grace, grit and 
greenbacks. The Association put up the greenbacks and 
Fred put up the grace and grit. 

If you ask me now what to do with him I say graduate 
him maxima cum laude and hang his picture in the Hall 
of Fame in our hearts where hang the portraits of forty- 
four other distinguished presidents who served this Asso- 
clation well, 

| thank all of the officers, the Board of Government 
the committees and the membership and all related offi- 
clals and friends, and my office torce, which consists of 
only Miss Leona Bell. All have been so kind to me dur- 
ing this year. President Symmes, I thank you personally 
for your patience and your forbearance. You have been 
exceedingly kind to me. Now I thank you all for bearing 
with me so long in this report. 
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Visiting the Mills 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


GREER, S. C. 
Monaghan Mills—Victor Plant 


has been com- 
pletely revolutionized and people who used to crowd past 
each other in the narrow, dark alleys truly appreciate the 
present roomy, well lighted departments that have been 
revamped, rearranged and converted into a perfect whole. 


This place, under new management 


Where several weave rooms were formerly operated in 
various nooks and corners, there are now two pretty and 
modern rooms. The rayon room contains 458 new Model 
X-D looms. 

Formerly there seemed to be no method in arrange- 
ment; now the cotton enters at north end of this lovely 
plant and comes out at south end in a finished product, 
right at the cloth room. 

The weave room used to be so crowded and alleys so 
narrow that warp beams could not be hauled down them, 
but were lifted up over looms and down in place by a 
hydraulic lift. To keep the rooms clean under such con- 
ditions was impossible. 

Now everything is spic and span, though revamping is 
still going on, with more improvements being made. 

That old saying, “A new broom sweeps clean,” can 
approprately be applied to the new management of Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Co. | 

President and treasurer, R. E. Henry: vice-president, 
R. O,. Emery; secretary, Herbert Lindsay; assistant sec- 
retary, B. O. Woodward: 


assistant treasurer. W. A. 


Floyd; general manager, A. H. Cottingham; assistant 
general manager, Bennett Rose; Superintendent D. A. 


Stansell, of the Victor Plant, Greer, is a brother of Super- 
intendent C. F. Stansell, of the Monaghan Plant, Green- 
ville; and, like him, doesn’t “blow his own horn” nor take 
credit for transformation wrought here. 

He says the foresight and vision of the management, 
plus co-operation of all concerned, has made these things 
possible at a psychological moment. 

New offices in the mill give ample room for convenient 
work and an enlarged business. 

The Planning Department is in charge of T. M. Mc- 
Gaha, a very courteous and efficient young man who has 
five young ladies and three young men, all busy as bees, 
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at their several] desks. This planning department con- 
nects with Superintendent Stansell’s office, which we pre- 
sume is the “fountain head” or information source. Mr. 
McGaha and Miss Jean Garrett, one of his employees, 
were both delightfully courteous and helpful to the writer, 
who thoroughly enjoyed her visit. 

Troy Carter is overseer carding; W. A. Lee. T. 
kerson and James B. Lybrand are second hands. 

Carl McCombs, overseer spinning: 
Paul Moreland, second hands. 

& drawing 
and tying in; H. L. Greer, second hand, drawing-in. 

A. E. Howell, overseer weaving: C. L. Ledford, A. W. 
Wilson, D. W. Ballew, J]. S. Ward, B. F. Patton, A. E. 
Munn, J. H. Bowen, T. W. Fowler and’]. G. Brown, sec- 
ond hands. 

W. B. Massey, overseer cloth room, J. Y. Godfrey, 
assistant; John R. Robinson, designer; S. V. Wilson, sup- 
ply clerk; A. C. Elmore, master mechanic; M. C. 
ders, assistant mechanic. 

Others who take our Textile Bulletin and are working 
up are |]. W. Westmoreland and Jf. M. Peace, section men 
in card room; Harley Lee Shelton, R. M. Addison, James 
Garren, James M. Brooks, V. R. Taylor and D. S. Stan- 
sell, section men In spinning. 

W. F. Ledford, James M. Eason and Odis Jackson, 
loom fixers. 


Wil- 


E. Brown and 


Holloway, overseer warping, slashing. 


San- 


Mr. Hersch is still gate man, one of the best preserved 
men of his age to be found; ts over 76 years old and 
looks less than 60—living proof of the reward that comes 
in old age for obedience to the laws of God and man in 
youth. 


IN MEMORY OF A. B. CARTER 
Handsome Monument Unveiled and a Barbecue 
Picnic for Employees 


Around 1,500 people attended the memorial exercises 
at Carter Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., April 14th, honoring 
A. B. Carter, founder of A. B. Carter, Inc., on the anni- 
versary of his birthday. | 

\ handsome granite monument, given by the employees 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, 


offices,.and representatives of manufacturers of. textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly nm TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that eo executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO... 2°88 Archer Ave. Chicago. Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse. 603 Stewart Ave. S.W Atlanta. (Ca } li Webb. Dist 


Vig? Sou. Sales Reps Frank G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive, Chat 
hott. Phone 8-82908: G. R. Easley. 107 Manly st (sreenville 
Phone 1610: William G. Polley. 938 Cherokee Lane, Signal 
talt fenn.. Phone Chattanooga 88-2635: John Brill, 8309 Magazine 
st.. New Orleans. La... Phone Magnolia 5859 Warehouses at Atlanta, 
(sf (;reenvilie, S. New Orlenns | 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W, Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., John D. Hun 
ter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Haddock, A. W. Foley, Charlotte Office: E. J. 
Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St.. Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N 
Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. B. Suttie, Jr.. 423 Clairmont 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St.. Mobile. Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Plants, Char 
lotte, N. C.. and Atlanta, Ua. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mgr 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO.. Industrial Div... Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office. 83 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. J. V 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN &€ CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Chester L. Eddy, 
Asst. Sales Mgr., 903-004 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, Ss. C. Sou. Reps.., 
W. Chester Cobb, and Erwin Laxton. Charlotte, N i Office: John H. 
Graham, Box 904, Greenville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 1i2th St.. 
Columbus, Ga.: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 881, Meridian, Miss. 


ASHWORTH BROS... Inc... Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor 
wood Place. Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave. New York City. 
BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO.. Boston. Mass. Warenouse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C. 


BARBE ee. MAN CO... Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.. 
Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office, 1409 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps., J. D. Quern and 
Db. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City, and 815 
W. Morehead St.., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 
1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spar 
tanburg,. S. C.: R. C. Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. C.; 
John Ferguson, P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga 


BROWN CO... THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.-—Greenville, 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga. Belton C. Plow 
den; Dallas, Tex.. Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gas 
tonia Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.: Spar 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C 

CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO., Salisbury. N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE BELTING Charlotte. N. Fred R. 
Cochrane, Sales Mgr... and J. E. McKenna, Cha riotte, N. C.: J. E. Beat 
tie. Box Greenville. S. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., Box 127, 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, Fa C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gilbert, Box 842, 
Phone 1182, Concord, Clinton Sales Co., Inc... Geo. B. Moore. Box 
481, Phone 822, Sperti nur, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, 
LaGrange, Ga rordo W Box Gad sden. Ala 
Harold P. Goller 900 “Woodside Bidg.. Tel. 8718, Greenville, 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlo 
N. C.: Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded 
Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
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(COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO... Gastonia. 
COLE MFG. CO. R. D.. Newnan, Ga. 
CORN. PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 


Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville. S. C.. John R. White, oy ie Corn 
Products Sales Co.., Montg romery Bidg.. Spartanburg, Oe 


Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and P aper 
Starch Div.). Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.;: Corn Prod 


ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. 
Joyner, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg.., Birmingham, Ala., 
L. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, Wood 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Tape Agent, Byrd Miller, Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents, Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham, 
Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot 
Co.,. Macon, Ga.: Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarie, N. C.: Greenville 
Roll & Leather Co., Greenville, 8. C. Take Up Roll Agent, M. Bradford 
Hiodges, Box 752, Atianta. Ga. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps., Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.., W. F. Wood. 
ward, Tel 8336; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 oo Bidg.. J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York, N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. . Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., John E 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843. Greenville. S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg. 
S. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO.., Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps., William L. 
Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, 
Greenville, S. C.: Thomas W. Meigh: in, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Jobin rs: Gree nville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.., 
Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. . “Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las, Tex. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS .CO.,, 494 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga, 
Offices at: Columbia, 8S. C., Ri sleigh, Texarkana, Ark., Columbus, 
Ga. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. sere 

& Co., 267 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., 

ay Ideal Way, James H. Lewis; Atlant: 1, Ga., 172 Trinity Ave., S.W.. 
. Boyd: Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bidg., Olin Duff. 


DIXON & BRO., Inc., R. L., Dallas, Tex. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
houses, Spart: ane S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St.. S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L, Organic Chemicals Dept.. 
Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div.. Wilmington, Del. ey L.. Dabbs, 
Sou. Sales Mer.: D. ( Newman, Acting Sou. Sales Mer.: LD. Sandridge, 
Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. 
Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Keps., C. H. Asbury, 
H. B. Constable. J. P. Franklin. J. F. Gardner. L. EB. Green, M. D. 
Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte 
Office: J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1935 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg.. Greensboro, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr.. G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Greenville, §S. 
C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr... W. A. Howard, Columbus, Ga.; 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L.. The R. & H. Chemicals 
Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church 
St.. LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps., J. L. Moore, Technica! 
Man: Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church St.: N. P. Arnold, 
2386 Alston Dr.. Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man: R. (. Cochrane, 
356 Pine Tree Drive. Atlanta, Ga. Salesmen: O. G. MeCullers, Me 
Daniel Heights Apt., Greenville, S. C.. Tech. Repr. 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville, S. C. 
EATON, PAUL B.. 218 Johnston Bide.. Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Mgr.; Clifton FE. Watson, 
Mgr. Sou. § Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 
88-7503. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2648, Atlanta, Ga.: Henry E Littlejohn, Piedmont Feed & Sales 
Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 887, Phone 5440, Greenville, S. C.: W. A. eeey 
Southwest Supply Co., Agt., P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, Liberty Life Ins. Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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FOSTER MACHINE Westfield. Vass. Son. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


fFULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Atlanta, Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidge.. Charlotte, N. C.. J. W 
| assiter. Sou. Sales Mgr.;: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Keps., G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts., Greenville, 5. C.; H 
G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville. N. C.: Guy H. Sowards 21 
\ Piount St.. Raleigh, N. C.: Frank B. Crusan, 210 FE. Franklin St 
Office No. 5. Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 633 Wainwright 
Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.;: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr... Law and Commerce 
Ridg.. Bluefield, W. Va.; Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Combustion 
Engineer, FE. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd... Charlotte. 
Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.. Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales Offices. 
Atlanta. Ga.. E. H. Ginn, Com’'l. V. P., 187 Spring St., N.W.:; Birming 
ham. Ala.. R. T. Brooke, Mgr., 600 N. 18th St.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P 
Coles, Mgr... 200 S. Tryon St.: Chattanooga, Tenn... M. 0. McKinney. 
Mer.. 882 Georgia Ave.: Dallas, Tex.. W. B. Clayton, Dist. Mgr., 1801 
N. Lamar St.: El Paso. Tex.. EF. C. Wise, Mer., 109 N. Oregon St.: Fort 
Worth. Tex.. A. H. Keen. Mer., 408 W. 7th St.: Houston, Tex.. E. M 
Wise. Mer.. 1812 Live Oak St.; Jacksonville, Fla.. F. H. Worthington, 
Mer.. 237 W. Forsyth St.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox. Mer... 602 S 
Gay St.: Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Macfarlane, Mgr., 8 N Third St.: 
Nashville. Tenn.. J. H. Barksdale. Mer.. 234 Third Ave... N.: New Or 
leans, La.. H. H. Blakeslee, Meg °a7 Gravier St.: Oklahoma City. 
Okla.. F. B. Hathaway. Mer.. 119 N. Robinson St.: San Antonio, Tex.. 
A. Uhr. Mer.. 201 Villita St.: Tulsa, FE. F. Patterson, Mer.. 
409 S. Boston St. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J. Spartanburg, S. C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. C. F. Wallace, repr. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO... Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A MeFet 
ters, Mer. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA.., Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Offices 


Atlanta. Ga \ MM. Wrieht. Greenville. S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., 
Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H Hooten, (Gjastonia, N. { KR. G. Burkhalte! 
Charlotte. N. C.: G. P. King. Jr.. Auecusta. Ga.: Boston, Mass Yew 
Tom, ¥.% Phi lladelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.; 


Louisville \ loledo 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Reps., Tally 
W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H& B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices. 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank ae Atianta, Ga.. J. C 
Martin. Agt.: Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. C.. Elmer J. McVey. Mer 
ha Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, ee and service represen 
tatives., 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C. Distributor in N. 
C. and §. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia, Pa., 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. 
C. Sou. Reps., C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St. Baltimore, Md.; T. E 
Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St.. Richmond. Va.: S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. 
Main St. High O. Wylie. W Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. ne L. Brooks. P. O. Box 263, Griffin. Ga.: J. J. Reilly. 
1830 Peachtree, Apt No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.: H. J. Reid. 208 Hillcrest 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave.. Chattanooga, 
Fenn. ; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: G. J. Reese. 
27 S. Front St.. New Orleans, La.: W. Isenberg. Lub. Engineer. 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Bos 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.., Jas. T aylor, Pp. {). Box "O84. Phone 3692. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 
244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. 
W. Rep.. Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: J. 
Floyd Childs. 244 Forsyth St., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE FE. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen 
derson, P. O. Box 138, Greer. S. C.: Sou. Service Mer.. Dan B. Griffin. 
P. O. Box 544, Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Subsidiary. The EF. M. Jacobs Mfe. 
Corp.. Box 544, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co. Charlotte. N. C.: Char 
lntte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Ander 
son. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford Inc . Spartanbure. S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile Sunnplv Co.. Greenville. 
S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Belting Co.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. O 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 


Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Iler, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C.., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., J. C. Attaway, Green 
ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: 
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Fr. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 
KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. Ed. S. Kempton, 
Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. eee ae Pa 
Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, 5. C. 


LOPER CO... RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St... Hartford, Conn. E. W. 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, ih am Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Ga. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc., Spartanburg, Ss. © 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. Mgr 
Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter. E. H. Thomas. Mer. Chem 
ical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. O. Box 368, 
Greensboro. N. C.: Phone 6623. Jos. - Morton. Pres.: W. H. MecCor 
mick. Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V. Valjavee, Chief Chemist. Green 
ville. S. C.. Office. Room 312 Woodside Bide... Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197: Robert Buck, Mer. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. Gen. Office, 40 Rector 
St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.., 
Chariotte, N. Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. Mgr... 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen, D. S. Morse. W. L. Barker. R. B Murdoch, 
Harry L. Shinn. A. R. Okerstrom, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N 
J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Bide.. Greensboro, N. C.: J. A Par 
ker, Jefferson Standard Bldg... Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1006 
James Bidge., Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. A. Spratt, ro06 James Bldg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. Ll. White. ‘American Savings Bank Bidg.. At 
lanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; 
Frank L. Feagle. 3300 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.; E. L 
Pemberton, 824 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO... Main Office, 111 Broadway. New York. 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, O.: Widener Bidg., Philadel! 
phia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.):; (Atlantic Branch Georgia 
Lead Div... Atlanta. Ga. Warehouses: Savannah Bonded Warehouse & 
rransfer Co., Bay St. Extension and Canal St., Savannah, Ga.; John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, S.E. Cor. Light and Pratt Sts., Baltimore, 
Md.: F. V. Gunn & Co., 1422 E. Cary St., Richmond, Va. Sou. Sales 
Reps., A. K. Brown, 1670 Cornell Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. K 
Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City, 
Tenn.: Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond. Va.: R. $ 
Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.: C. Wallace Jackson, 1709 
Fort Bragg —_ Fayetteville, N. C.; T. B. Longhurst, 301 S. Union 
St.. Concord. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Plant 
and Office. Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mer., G. H. Small, 2785 Atwood 
Road, N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre, Box 52, Frank 
linton, N. C.: D. S. Rion, Henrietta Apts., Athens, Ga.; F. J. Chad 
wick, 8809 12th Court. So. Birmingham, Ala. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 257 W. Exchange St! Provi 
dence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Charlotte, 
N.C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps. Otto Pratt, 
Union Mills. N. C.: H. P. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta. Ga. Wm. S. John 
stone, P. O. Box 998, Gastonia, 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO.. Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps.. Harry G 
Gurske, 1819 Kings Drive, Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 5605: Mark Goe 
decke, Mer. New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave., Philadelphia, 
Phone Davenport 2500 


VN. Y._ AN. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave... New York City 
Sou. Office. 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 38-7191. Charlotte. . +. 
Spartanbure. S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Fas L. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist Mer. 


NOBLE. ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou, Rep., John P. Batson, P. O 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO. New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant, 218 
W. Long St... Gastonia, N. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. Sou. Rep.., 
EF. W. Lawrence, 1°41 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 

NORTH, FRANK G., Ine P.O. Rox 92. Marietta. Ga.: P. 0. Box 
S44 Atianta. Cia Reps Ww W (,reer, |’ {) Rox (j;reenville 
C.: W. J. Greer. P. O. Box 305. Greenville. S. C. 


OLD DOMINION eS CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg, 
Va., and Charlotte, N. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps., Edwin 
W. Klumoph and Cliff C. Mvers. 121 E. ard St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff 
Smith. P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep... W 
\. Pardue, 2721 Augusta toad. Greenville. S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou 
Warehouse. Textile Warehouse Co... Greenville. S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO... Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bide. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, Es Inc., 420 Lexington Ave. New York City: 
Cedar Rapids. lowa: P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr., Atlanta, Ga.: W. J 
Kirby, L. S. Poer, hiemphis. Tenn.: J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office: C. T 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: G. L. Morrison. Spartanburg, S. C.: T. H 
Nelson. Charlotte. N. C.: W. R. Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at 
convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. Pa. Sou. Rep., H. G 
Mayer, 414 Johnston Blidg.. Charlotte. XN. 
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Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bidg 
Dist. Mgr., P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte, N. C. %.! s.. W. A. Wardell, 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. K. Haynes, 1666 Emory N.E., Atlanta, Ga.., 
Phone Dearborn 6482. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 


Health and Welfare Plans Chattanooga, Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bk 


Gastonia, N. 


ig J. E. & SONS, 85 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 


Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 518 N. Spring St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. W. 
Mitchell, ce 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. S&S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Syla 
cauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St... S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta 
Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer.. 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Phone Walnut 5915, 
Atianta, Ga. 


RIGGS AND LOMBARD, Inc., Lowell, Mass. Sou. repr.: Ernest F. 


Culbreath, 602 Com. Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Philadelphia, Pa. 
iarlotte, . C.. Phone 2-8291. 


ROY & SONS, B. S.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office Box 1045, Green 


ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte. N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling 
Agents; Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Sou. Textile Sales Dept.. 


222 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. FE. H. Stegar. Sou. Reprs.: James 
KE. East, 222 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Harris Ford, 15° E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.: Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr.. 70 N. Broad St.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. Inc. Southeastern Div. Office. 1602 


Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage 
Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 
511 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South Express Lines. Columbia. S. C.: Termi 
nal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co.. 


192 Boush St.. Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES COORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 


Branches: 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C.. H. O. Pierce. Mer. Sou. 


Reps... Earl H. Walker, 208 S. Union St., Concord, N. C.: H. W. Causey. 


215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte. N. C.: R. FE. Lowes, 8704 Starmount 


Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way. N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 4th St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mar. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Tl. Sou. Offices, 1710 Rhodes 
Haverty Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mgr., L. A 
Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer... 812 Montgomery Bide.. Spartanburg, 
Geo. A. Dean. a W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.: H. F. Taylor. 
Jr., Monroe, N. H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, ae po Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps., W. S. 
Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 
Rickman, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant. 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.. 
Box 1917. Greensboro. N. C.: C. W. Cain. Dist. Mer.. Henry P. Goodwin. 
Greenville Office and Plant. 621 FE. McBee Ave., Box 1899. Greenville. 
S. C.: J. J. Kaufmann, Jr... Asst. Vice-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi 
sions, Davis L.. Batson, Sam Zimmerman, Jr. Atlanta Office and Plant. 
McDonough Blvd... Box 1496, Atlanta. Ga.: H. R. Gaffney. Dist. 

Mer.. Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer... Barney R. Cole. Southern Shuttles. 
a division of Steel Heddle Mfe. Co., 621 McBee Ave... Box 568. 
Greenville, S. . Louis P. Batson, Pres. 


STEIN. HALL & CO.. Ine... 285 Madison Ave... New York City Sou. 
office. Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N Gein... Mer. C. 
Davis: W. N. Kline. 17 Camille Ave... Greenville, S. C.: W. B. Strick 
land, 1 Collier Rd. Atlanta, Ga 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River. 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.: 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STODGHILL & CO... Atlanta. Ga. 


ee MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
gr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
orincipal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: 
L. Keys, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke. Va.: G. W. 
Wood. Goldsboro. N W. P. Warner and R. L. Sceott Greenshoro. 
C.: A. L. Mar©riow, C.: J. S. Leonard. Greenville. S. C.: 
W. N. Dulaney. Chester, S. C.: L. C. Mitehum. Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. 
Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birmingham. Ala.: W. H. 
Mandy. Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer. New York. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eady, 
Sec. and Treas. 
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TRUITT BROS... Greensboro, N. C. 
U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.., Sou. Plants, Green- 


ville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn, Sou. E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C.; 


0. Box #16, Greenville, 
Ragan, High Point, NN. . D. Roger, Johnson City, 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. Il. Sou. 


Reps., William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.;: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.. Providence, R. Il. Sou. Offices, 819 


Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps.. R. M. Mauldin and Ike FE 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Rep., J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., New York City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, 


612 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc... Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. 


Washington St.. Greenville. S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office 


and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave... P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mgr., 1733 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., R. T. Osteen, 


il Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
grog Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 


C.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 


Ry Box 66. Station C. Atlanta. Ga. 


WARWICK W. Warwick. R. I. Sou. Branch Fac- 


tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps., M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling- 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papint 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. 


Searcy, III, Box 128 riffin, Ga. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers.: 1317 
zy' Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office; 
I fingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. 
ep., H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C.. Phone 2824. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. Bruning, 
306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Box 102, Lenoir 
City, Tenn. 


Visiting the Mills 
(Continued from Page 55) 


of Carter Mills, Lincolnton, and of Mill Devices Co., and 
Carter Traveler Co., of Gastonia, appropriately inscribed 
and erected on the mill lawn, was unveiled by Mr. Car- 
ters grandchildren. 

former Governor Clyde R. Hoey was speaker of the 
day, and paid a glowing tribute to the deceased, who had 
a kind, sympathetic and understanding heart, plus vision 
and executive ability which made it possible for hundreds 
to have employment at living wages. 

The officials of the various Carter industries—A. 
Dewey Carter, president; Ed. L. Ramsey, vice-president ; 
Kk. Hanes Gregg, secretary and treasurer; J. L. Craig, 
manager, and W. A. Hunt, superintendent of Carter 
Mills, were in their element as hosts. It was announced 
that April 14th the anniversary of A. B. Carter's birth, 
would henceforth be dedicated to his memory in a get- 
together meeting. 

Lincolnton High School Band, in very attractive uni- 
forms, rendered excellent music and were highly compli- 
mented. 

And then—the barbecue—all kinds of delicious meats, 
pit cooked, and sending out on the breeze a tantalizing 
aroma that had every one ready to answer the call to the 
long tables. There was plenty for everybody along with 
ice cold drinks. 

The writer has never seen a finer or more well behaved 
crowd, and appreciated the invitation to be present. 

Mrs. Della Hunt, of LaGrange, Ga., mother of Super- 
intendent W. A. Hunt, was among out-of-town guests. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 


Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 


= 
SAL greatest improvement enter- 
: “eee ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 
Hicks, American, Wilson 
Reg. U. S. P. O. U. S. Standard 
= 
= 
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LOCUST 
BEAN GUM 


Manufactured only by the 


PAUL A. DUNKEL CO.INC. 
B2WALLST..NEW YORK,NY. 


NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,INC.,BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST. 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


SELECTED BY ... Reduce Overhead 
TEXTILE MEN and Eliminate Repair Bills with 


In New York This Durable Economical Closet 


When people of prominence 
in the textile industry come 

to New York, they pick the VYQGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
Vanderbilt as home during | ES 

their stay. You, too, will enjoy this interno- ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 
tionally famous hotel . . . because of its lo- | 

cation, which combines the distinction of oa They stand the hardest use and abuse, 
Park Avenue address with the convenience 
of being adjacent to New York's textile 
center ... and because of its luxurious 
accommodations and delicious food, which | 
are so moderate in price. 


| seldom, if ever, 


Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 ad) ustments. For 
Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 
Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 


OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
VANDERBILT partsofthecountry. 
HOTEL JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET e NEW YORK 


more than 30 years 


VQGEL Factory 
Closets have been 


giving service in all 


Wilmington Delaware 
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put off tomorrow 
you have buy today 


Here's one case where you can “take it as it comes””__. and be sure 
that tomorrow will take care of itself. For tomorrow /s all taken care 
of, when you buy Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters for 2-shift opera- 
tion today. Come a sudden change to 3 shifts, and you just leave the 
2-shift counters on the looms. . . buy the 3rd counting units... and 
your own loom-fixers will quickly attach them, without hampering 
production. You spend no more than you have to... . uuti/ you have 
to... and the original 2-shift counters are kept in operation unti! 
you get out of them all the extra service that’s built into them. 
2-3 Pick Counters come complete with the expert field service of ‘ 
long-experienced Veeder-Root representatives. Any way you look at 
it, you're money ahead when you deal with Veeder-Root. WRITE. , ha? 


OPFICES IN Boston. Chicago. Cincianad, Detrott. Loe Angetes. Now York. Pitrsburgh, St. Louts, San Pranciace, Manirea', 
Pacts, Tokio, Shanghs Melbourne. id; Root Led., Graydon. Surrey. In Canada: Vpeder-Ront, ted, Montres|. 
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YOUR 
QNSERVE cNCE 
“a 
Veeder -Root Inc 
| 


